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vupeen L not be after paying for a house I never 
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Hester's Picnic. 
anston, late of Newb N. Y., somewhat 
fun-loving propentiiion, while walking one 
of his house, where a new street was open- 
‘ishman at work with a crowbar striving to 
ze stone from the ground where it was held 


wit, he replied: 
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hipping a horse is force, 
erties whipping a horse is horse feed.” 


.erefore a man is s horse.” 
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.c@ suppressed. In one of his published let- 
he uses this language—atter calling 

- Philistine,” and comparing 
oiiah—*' for Goliah had a helmet of brass upon 
id he was armed with # coat of mail, and the 
che coat was five thousand shekels of brass ; 
greaves of brass upon his legs, and a target of 
u his shoulders. In short he was, like Mr. 
ver brass, and he defied the armies of the 
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van who was sentenced to be hung, engaged 

very expensive one, as was customary. Un- 

.y, a day or two before the time appointed for 
«omy he was reprieved, and consequently, hav- 

for his coffin, Pat decided to leave it on the 

-s maker, utterly refusing to pay the “ little 

uch poor Murphy presented. ‘Come out here, 

u tanfe o’ the world,” roared the indignant Murphy, 


sur -offin!” “ Arrah!” responded Pat, ‘‘ sure, ye 
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EPITAPH ON A BLIND MAN. 
vi owing is not bad: 
Liere lieth one who saw no faults, 
For he, in truth, was blind; 
+ das he had an idle wife, 
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d thus was spared full many words. 
And knowledge of each flaw. : 
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r actor of Philadelphia went to Cape Maya 
ce. He accidentally left his watch on his 
\ble. A friend going to the Cape took it down. 
ction with a few others, he got up a compii- 
resentation. A presentation speech was made 
ly was gratefully eloquent. A feast followed, 





, on to room. Opened the case 
sed the watch, and found it to be the one he 
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| forever for bulls and blunders. A genuine 


Emerald Isle, finding only three ms in 
, upon his proposed lecture, made the follow- 
au vee 


and gentiemen,—As there is weer Mepis ru 


all, The performances of this night will not 


“a, but they will be repeated to-morrow eve- 





> said a lan toher “help,” the other 
Jemy, ons pone few fire in the kitchen last 
» you were sitting up?” 
arm,” said Jenay; “there was a spark there 
it down, aye Sates rig a ane a 
1 looked iy at Jenny, bu C) 
a went on scrubbing and humming Katy 


assault and battery, wherein Chinamen were 


. came up for trial in Stockton, California, a 
ince, when the complainant testified as fol- 


ing, © Hing tookee my pan what I boil 
pe | to mike ten in it. Chang Hing talkee, 
.ee; I sassy him and he sassy me; by-by he 
ud knockee me down four time with big stick. 





gant Mama.—t How shocking this is'—the 
ymaids neglect the children!’ 

jo.—"* Yes, dear; and I don’t see that any- 
edone. For what with parties, and the time 
lly devotes to dressing, and the numerous 
as to make, one can’t look after one’s own 
ou know"? 
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‘low having @ cask of Aminacan wine lenpreee. 
on the orifice. But his servant having bored 
from below, and drawn out some of the wine, 
wondered to see that it had decreased before 
ere broken. * See if it is not drawn from be- 
his friend. ‘You fool,” he answered, * the 
‘e is not at the bottom, but at the top.” 
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xistence, give mean }, said a printer to his 
os she pel sat ade 8 at him, 
between his ii's nearly putting a - 
bedi os an outrage, was the ! of Faust, 
at her, is probably without a || in this § of the 
ud is a good subject for a {. 
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t sent to match a castor bottle, returned with 
sotarely different pattern. After scolding for 
+, the mistress sald: “Stupid, do you not see 
“ different?” 

tS oo reply; ‘only one of them is 
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{fered to a publisher in Pater- 

,: Aer bord oe the Hand,” which the latter 

«ith a shake of the head, saying, ** My dear sir, 
t too many treatises on our hands already. 
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in Chicago has just discovered a substi- 

proicon It pret pork and cabbage. He 

ie haa tried various other thivgs, but this is 
- substitute” he'd like to warrant. 
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THE BLACK MENDIGRNT: 


The Mysterious Protector, 


A STORY OF PLOT AND PASSION. 





BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


[continveD.] 


CHAPTER VI. 
PLOTTINGS. 


Wuen Mra. Walton entered the ball room, 
she cast a rapid glance around as if seeking for 
some one. Mordent was not there. A cloud 
came over her features. She asked herself if he 
had desired to break the chain. 

Mr. Walton, who was conversing with Henry 
Benton when he saw his wife enter, advanced to- 
wards her and bowed ceremoniously. “ We 
were uneasy about you,” said he. 

The creole before she replied, smiled gracious- 
ly on Benton, who had followed her husband. 

“You are very good, Mr. Walton,” said she, 
atlength. ‘ You call to my mind that I ought 
to thank our dear Helen, who has, I am sure, 
filled my place to admiration.” 

“My daughter is at home ; there is no neces- 
sity to thank her. Lhope you have not been 
indisposed ?” 

“ My evening devotion caused me to forget 
myself,” replied the creole, looking boldly into 
her husband’s face. 

The latter smiled bitterly, bowed again, and 
gave up his place to Mr. Alfred Mindon, who 
came to pay his respects to his mother. In the 
meantime Bénton had offered his hand to Helen 
for the next quadrille. 

“‘ Have you seen Mr. Mordent, Alfred ?” asked 
Mrs. Walton. 

“Upon my honor, mother, I do not trouble 
myself about Mr. Mordent,” replied her son. “‘ I 
hope you like my vest ?” 

“ O, yes Y? 

“Tt is not made by my regular tailor; it is 
made by another one whom I have hunted up.” 

“I believe so,” murmured Mrs. Walton, 
absently. ee 

“Upon my honor, you are not listening,” 
cried Mr. Mindon. “ It is perfectly astounding.” 

“ Alfred,” returned his mother, ‘I wish to 
speak to Mr. Edward Mordent; be good enough 
to go and seek him for me,” 

“It is astounding,” repeated Mr. Mindon, 
“on my honor.” And he went to look for Mor- 
dent, but could find him nowhere. 

“The deuce take me if I don’t think my 
mother is crazy,” thought he. “I’ll go and 
have a turn at whist.” So saying, he went to 
the card room. The quadrille was formed, and 
the orchestra had struck up. 

Helen and Benton had placed themselves as 
far as possible from Mrs. Walton, and could con- 
verse together without interruption, as long as 
they were careful to observe the figures. Helen 
had said to Benton, “ come this evening,” but 

\ neither of them made any allusion to this fact ; 

Welen through modesty, Benton through timid- 
Their conversation was one of those mys- 
rious dialogues, which, if transcribed literally, 
ould appear puerile in the extreme. But to 
em every word had a secret meaning, every 
uphasis an attractive sound, and every silence 
peculiar significance. 

It was a delightful moment for the lovers. 
hey felt an indescribable charm in each other’s 
resence, which rendered words almost useless. 
‘our quadrilles were finished, and they had com- 
:eneed the fifth, when Helen suddenly remem- 
ered that she had something to say to Benton. 
he cast an uneasy glance around her, in order 
o be certain that she was observed by no one. 
she then said in a grave tone: 

“Mr. Benton, I asked you to come here this 
2vening.”” 

“If you knew what pleasure that request gave 
ne, Miss Walton,” said Benton, in an animated 
voice, “ you—” 

“ Now I reflect, I think I was wrong,’’ inter- 
rupted Helen. “I wish to put you on your 
guard against a person. But I know nothing 
for certain; I have fears. However, Mr. Ben- 
ton, be prudent.” 

“Tt is very strange. 
had an enemy.” 
“Did not Mr. Mordent name who it was *” 
“No, he would not tell me.” 

“All this is very singular.” 
“Tt seems so to me.” 
‘And you do not suspect any one ?” 
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“T wish I could fathom that man.” 

“Ts it Mordent that you would warn me to be- 
ware of?” ' 
ia Panty, yea.”* 

“ And another party, also ?” 

« Yes.”’ 

“Pray speak plainly, Miss Walton.” 

“Tam almost afraid to do so; and yet you 
must and shall be warned.” 

“ As I cannot conceive of any object which he 
or any other person can have to injure me, I am 
indeed in the dark,” said Benton, thoughtfully. 

‘“Mr. Benton,” said the young girl, hesitating- 
ly, “I will tell you. Beware of Mrs. Walton.” 

She had scarcely pronounced the name when 
she felt some one touch her shoulder lightly. 
She turned round, trembling. Her step-mother 
was behind her. 

“Tt is your turn, my child,” said the latter; 
“the figure waits for you.” 

Helen hastened to remedy her forgetfulness, 
but in a confused and preoccupied manner. Mrs. 
Walton followed her with a maternal look. 

“How beautiful and graceful she is!” she 
murmured, loud enough to be overheard by 
Benton. 

“ Helen is deceived,” thought Henry, as he in 
his turn joined in the dance. 

The creole’s countenance changed when they 
were out of sight and hearing. ‘I guessed 
right,” she thought; “she must love him very 
much, to watch over him in this manner. And 
that miserable Jake does not come.” 

Benton conducted Helen to a seat, and then 
retired to a recess where he could see her, wait- 
ing until etiquette allowed him to dance with her 
again. In the meanwhile, Helen was obliged to 
accept Mr. Mindon as a partner, who paid her 
extravagant compliments, and declared upon his 
honor his waistcoat was not made by his regular 
tailor. 

About two o’clock in the morning, Mordent 
entered the ball room. He was pale and hag- 
gard. He entered with his eyes cast down, not 
daring to look his friends in the face, fearing to 
be received with disdainfal laughter. When he 
saw that he was received as usual, a heavy load 
was removed from his heart. He regained a 
portion of his assurance, and gliding into a re- 
cess, hoped to escape the creole’s piercing glance. 
He however reckoned without his host. Mrs. 
Walton had been waiting for him, and had not 
lost sight of him from the moment he entered. 
When she saw him station himself in the recess, 
she retired, now certain of victory. 

The dancing commenced to slacken, and a 
large circle surrounded the mistress of the house. 
She was the life of the company, and every one 
seemed charmed with her. At this momenta 
servant announced that supper was served. The 
creole took Benton’s arm and led the way to the 
supper room. As she passed the recess where 
Mordent was concealed, she burst into a fit of 
laughter, as if tickled by some facetious thought. 

“Mr. Benton,” said she, in a loud voice, “do 
you know the history of Jake ?” 

Benton replied in the negative. 


Mordent felt as if some one had stabbed him | 


to the heart, and scarcely dared to breathe. 
“ And you, gentlemen?” she continued, turn- 
ing round to those who followed her. 
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THE BLACK MENDICAN! ON THE TRAIL. 


“Jake!” repeated Mr. Waton, “what a sin- 
gular name!” 


groes,” said Mrs. Walton. 

“‘On my honor it is very finny,” said Mr. 
Mindon. 

“ Be good enough to remind ne at the supper 
table to tell you this history,” esumed Mrs. 
Walton, addressing Benton. 

The young man bowed and tley passed on. 


When all had passed, Mordent cane out of his | 


hiding place. His countenance ws frightful to 
behold. ‘She knew I was there,’ he muttered, 
grinding his teeth. ‘How she loves to play 
with my agony! And to fix on .im, him, to re- 
mind her to tell the story.” He composed his 
features as well as he could, and mtered the sup- 
per room. 

Around an oblong table laien with every 
dainty of the season, were seaed a galaxy of 
beautiful women, sparkling win gold and dia- 
monds. The gentlemen were stationed behind 
their chairs, either waiting gathem or eating, ac- 
cording to their natural instincts. Mr. Mindon 


was eating, to the great detrment of his expen- | 


sive vest. Mordent, however was in no humor 
to admire this scene. Disdiining to conceal 
himself longer, he boldly aivanced to Mrs. 
Walton. 

“ Who would believe it?” crid Mr. Mindon, 
“here is Mr. Mordent, whom I tave been looking 
for all the evening.” 

“Really,” cried Mrs Waltor, turning towards 


the new comer, “it is an age snce we had the | 


pleasure of seeing you, sir.” 

Mordent bowed silently. 

“ But you appear unwell,”’ cmtinued the cre- 
ole. “ Have you been sick *” 

“I have beena little unwell,’ replied Mordent, 
evasively. 

“He looks as if he had jut come ont of his 
grave,” growled Mindon, whowas in a bad hu- 
mor on account of his vest whch now incommo- 
ded him. 

Mrs. Walton pushed her chiir a little on one 
side. “Bring a chair for M:. Mordent,” said 
she, with irony in her voice, which he alone could 
perceive. ‘Sit near me,” she continued, “la- 
dies and invalids have the same right.” 

Mordent with automatic obelience, seated him- 
self and remained motionles. ‘The conversa- 
tion interrupted by his arrival, became again 
general. 

“Mrs. Walton,” said Beton, after a little 
time had elapsed, “ you begged me to remind 
you of your promise to tell us Jake’s history.” 

“ By-and-by,” said the creole, interrogating 
Mordent with a look. 

The latter did not move, the muscles of his 
face seemed like bronze. 

“On my honor,” said Mindon, “you abuse 
| Our impatience.” 
| “You are such a good story teller,” said a 
lady. 

“ Excellent,” responded the gentlemen. 

Mrs. Walton hesitated. While she did so, 
| Mordent turned slowly towards her and looked 
at her in the face. The creole took this for a 
| look of defiance, and as all the company contin- 
| ned to press her, she smiled cruelly and said: 

“Tt would be in bad taste for me to delay any 


| 
| 


i 








longer. Listen then to the history of Jake, the 


| quadroon.” 
“Tt is a very common name mong the ne- | 


“In mercy’s name, silence,” whispered Mor- 
dent, in a low voice. 

“In New Orleans, there was a quadroon 
named Jake,” began the creole, without being 
moved the slightest in the world. ‘He was the 
son of a mulatto woman named Dinah, and a 


| white servant.” 


“ Enough !” said Mordent, in a hoarse whisper. 
“T will ruin him, kill him, if necessary.” 

The creole replied to his prayer by a significant 
look, and then continued her recital. The com- 
pact between them was cemented afresh. This 
agreement did not hinder her telling all the de- 
tails of Mordent’s life. She had commenced, it 
was impossible to stop. Only she changed the 
hero’s name. Fearful, however, this change 
might diminish her empire over the quadroon, 
she added, as she terminated the history : 

“Nearly all of you know this extraordinary 
person. I shall not to-day tell you his name. 
Some day, perhaps I may be tempted to do 
so.” 

Once free from the fear of being unmasked, 
Mordent had resumed the natural impudence of 
his character. While he heard his own history 
related, he certainly felt indignant more than 


| once, but took care to conceal his emotion. 


When Mrs. Walton had finished, he was the 
first to insist on knowing the name of the wretch 
who had dared to impose on gentlemen. Mr. 
Mindon even spoke louder than he did. 

“On my honor,” said this young gentleman, 
“TI would give five hundred dollars to know the 
name of the villain.” 

Mrs. Walton however, was immovable. 
leaving the table she took Mordent’s arm. 

“You are an obstinate fool,” she whispered, 
“and I think you ought to thank me for not hay- 
ing punished you.” 

“T thank you, mistress,” replied Mordent. 

“ Jake, care for the future. Now let me see 
that you are ready to obey me. You doubtless 
know many of these places *” 

“T know several.” 

“ Choose the one most suspected. 

“T will do so.” 

“And above all, do not forget to take prelimi- 
nary measures.” 

“T will forget nothing.” 

The creole by chance raised her eyes. A 
quadrille was formed in which Benton and Helen 
were partners. They were whispering together, 
and their eyes beamed with love for each other. 

“ Look !” continued Mrs. Walton ; “ time press- 
es. When shall it be done?” 

“Tt shall be done to-morrow.” 

“I depend on you,” said she, “ and will rec- 
ompense you.” 

From the commencement of this conversation 
Mr. Walton had not lost sight of them; there- 
fore when the creole bowed ceremoniously to 
Mordent on leaving him, to which the latter re- 
plied by a respectful inclination of the head, the 
old gentleman shook his head. “ There is some 
secret between them,” said he, to himself. 
“ While at table I noticed on one side supplica- 
tory glances, and on the other threatening looks. 
It was an unlucky day when this woman entered 
my house.” 


On 


CHAPTER VII. 


RETROSPECTION,. 


Ir becomes necessary for us to give a short 
statement of Mrs. Walton’s past life in order 
that the reader may better comprehend this 
history. 

In the year 1830, there lived in the city of 
New Orleans a young girl who was then sixteen 
years of age, and whose name was Florence 
Ann Dalbard. She was an orphan of French 
extraction, and one of the richest heiresses in 
the city. She was excessively beautiful, and 
was treated by the young bloods as the New Or- 
leans beauty. Her guardian was an old inhabi- 
tant of the city, a man of rigid manners, and the 
epitome of honor and honesty. He watched 
over her with an Argus eye, and scarcely allow- 
ed her any liberty. Florence, at the age when 
most young girls, creoles especially, are accus- 
tomed to indulge a little in the pleasures of life, 
as yet knew nothing of the world; but she led a 
solitary and somewhat dull life in her guardian’s 
house. 

About this time, Mr. Daclos, her guardian, 
dismissed his principal clerk, and took in his 
place a Frenchman whose name we have forgot- 
ten. This Frenchman was one of those cool, 
calculating persons who possess considerable 
talent, and who almost always succeed in any 
undertaking they engage in. His heart was dead 
to every feeling except svlf. He was a complete 
mass of egotism and calculation. 

Soon after his entrance into Mr. Duclos’s house, 
Florence’s character underwent considerable 
change. Up to this time she had been gentle, 
patient and reserved ; these qualities suddenly 
disappeared. Her veritable nature showed itself. 
She became imperious, passionate and exacting. 
She revolted against her guardian ; but at last 
Mr. Buelos came out victorious in the struggle— 
she had learned to deceive. 

It was evident from this sudden change that 
her heart must have been predisposed to evil, 
but there must have been something to cause the 
vicious germs to develop themselves. It was 
even so. The Frenchman had surrounded Flo- 
rence with snares; he had aroused all the slum- 
bering passions of her heart, and finally succeed- 
ed in completing her ruin. The French clerk 
was soon after detected in the act of robbing his 
employee. He was ignominiously discharged, 
and left the country. 

Mr. Duclos became acquainted with a lieuten- 
ant in the United States army, who was on a 
visit to New Orleans. Lieutenant Alden was a 
promising young officer, handsome in person, 
and with more than average abilities. He was 
accompanied by a favorite negro named Neptune, 
whom he had freed, but who had refused to leave 
him. He paid considerable attention to Flo- 
rence, and it was plainly to be perceived that she 
had won his heart. 

When the French clerk was dismissed, Flo- 
rence gave way to feelings of mingled rage and 
grief. Inthe midst of her tears, she confessed 
that this man was her lover, and that she was 
about to become a mother. She confessed it 
without shame and without repentance. She re- 
plied to her guardian’s reproaches by haughty si- 
lence; she then made known her intention of 
immediately leaving his house. Mr. Duclos 
could not prevent her doing so, and she from 
that time led a new life. 

We must draw a veil over this portion of Flo- 
rence’s career. Suflice it to say, that young as 
she was, she soon squandered away her income 
on worthless associates. She became the moth- 
er of a boy on whom she lavished all her affection. 

During this time, Lieutenant Alden was ab- 
sent from New Orleans, engaged in the Indian 
war in Florida. More than once during its pro- 
gress, he owed his life to the courage and vigor 
of his faithfal negro, Neptune. 

The latter was a man forty years of age, tall, 
well made, and with features as regular as it is 
possible for a negro’s to be. The expression of 
his countenance differed materially from that of 
the rest of his race. His countenance expressed 
frankness, devotion and strength of mind. This 
last quality did not prevent him from being the 
inost devoted of servants. His master had set 
him free, and from that date he became a verita- 
ble slave. His attachment for the lieutenant was 
without bounds; whatever his orders might be, 
he executed them with the 
automaton 

At the close of the Indian war, Lieutenant 
Alden was promoted to a captaincy, and he re- 
turned to New Orleans accompanied by his fnith- 
ful negro. He immediately resumed his acquaint- 
ance with Florence. She, by this time, had 
spent the greater portion of her fortune, and was 
living in a retired part of the city on the little 
that was left. She was still beautifal, and he felt 
all his love return for her. She encouraged him, 
and they were married. 

Perhaps Captain Alden was the only person in 
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New Orleans who was not aware of the question- 
able life his bride had led heretofore. Of course | 
she took care to conceal the fact of her having a 
son, whom she called Alfred Mindon. 

After they had been married a year, she again 
became a mother. This event, if possible, even 
increased the captain’s love for her. But this 
was not the case with Florence; it seemed to 
make her think more of her first child, and in- 
spired her with disgust for her new born infant 
and its father. 

A few weeks after the birth of his boy, the 
captain was again called to Florida to quell some 
Indian disturbances. He had not been at the 
seat of war more than a month, when one day 
he received the following letter. 





“ New Orleans, May 16, 1833. 
“Captain Atpen,—I thought I loved you. 
I was mistaken. We shall never see each other 
again. I have neglected to tell you that I have 
a son (not yours), whom I love, because his fath- 
er was the only man Lever loved. I take this 
chil@ with me; I leave yours behind. I retain 
the certificate of our marriage ; it may serve my 
son in the future. Do not follow me; my willis 
irrevocable. Adieu. I take with me the slave, 
Jake. FLORENCE.” 


The captain could not believe his eyes. He 
read this extraordinary epistle two or three times 
over, and thought that he should go mad. The 
woman’s cold impudence confounded him. At 
first he made up his mind to abandon everything 
and follow her, if it was only to avenge himself. 
Then contempt succeeded to anger, then to con- 
tempt, despair. The charm of life was now lost 
for him ; he had fixed all his hopes of happiness 
on this woman. The year that he had passed 
with her, appeared to him like a delicious dream ; 
the awaking was only the more terrible. At one 
moment he thoughtof death; but he was a fath- 
er, and determined to live for his child. It was 
not to be so. 

Three or four days after receiving this fatal 
letter, his detachment was attacked by a band of 
Indians. The captain fought bravely, and just 
as the victory was won, he was struck by a rifle 
ball and fell into the arms of his faithful servant. 
His last thought was for his son. 

Mrs. Alden, after having despatched the letter 
which we have just read, gathered together all 
the means she could, and left New Orleans for 
New York. She soon received news of her hus- 
band’s death, and when she heard it, a smile of 
joy illuminated her features, for she was now 
free, and immediately she cast her eyes about 
her for a means to recruit her fallen fortunes. 
She singled out Mr. Walton, a widower, with an 
only daughter. She obtained an introduction to 
him, and by her arts and beauty, soon succeeded 
in captivating the worthy merchant. At this 
time Alfred Mindon (she had assumed the name 
of Mindon) was in his fourteenth year, while 
Helen was only seven. Mrs. Alden thought that 
she would be an excellent match by-and-by for 
Alfred. 

Mr. Walton sincerely mourned the death of 
his wife, who was an amiable and virtuous wo- 
man. Mrs. Alden had played her cards so well, 
that he thought she was worthy to replace his 
lost wife. He offered his hand and was ac¢eptéd. 
At first he loved her sincerely, but her real char- 
acter soon showed itself, and he discovered that 
he had been deceived, __ 

The slave Jake had followed his mistress to 
New York, and by some means he had obtained 
money and been introduced into some of the best 
society of the place. His joy and satisfaction 
were very great, for no one recognized any char- 
acteristic of the negro in him, and he almost for- 
got his ignoble origin. But suddenly his joy 
changed into fear. Mrs. Walton whispered a 
word in his ear, and the slave felt his chain. 

Perhaps he loved Benton; but it was necessa- 
ry to choose between Benton and himself. Could 
the choice be for a moment doubtfal ? 





CHAPTER VIII. 


TEMPTATION. 


We must conduct our reader again to Mrs. 
Walton’s ball. At the same moment that the 
latter and Mordent separated, Benton conducted 
Helen back to her seat. It was the third time 
he had danced with her. He had fixed upon 
three quadrilles as the number for which he 
could with etiquette, claim her for his partner. 
From this time the ball room had no attractions 
for him; he had danced with her for the last 
time that evening. He seated himself in a dark 
recess of the ball room, and watched the gay 
crowd passing and repassing him. His counte- 
nance was as sad as his heart, for when Benton 
was alone, and away from the sound of any 
friendly voice, sombre thoughts filled his soul. 
He compared himself to others, and the compar- 
ison always made him unhappy. They had re- 
lations, a father of whom they were proud, or a 
mother in whom they could confide their joys 
and sorrows. But he was alone. It is true he 
loved and was beloved. His mind soon fixed 
itself on this single thought, Helen would doubt- 
less soon be another’s, she could never be his. 
Before this poignant reflection everything else 
succumbed. He forgot the powerful but vague 
love which the orphan feels for his unknown 
mother; he forgot that unceasing desire to dis- 
cover his father, which before had occupied his 
whole mind. : 

Helen! Helen! was not she the loved of his 
soul, his treasure? Was it not she who had first 
poured balm into his wounded soul? Had not 
his love for Helen taken the place of father, 
mother and relations ? 

His ardent glances followed her from quadrille 
to quadrille. He envied the dancers; he was 
even jealous of those placed opposite to her, to 
say nothing of her partners. Among the last 
class was Mr. Alfred Mindon, but in his case 
this feeling was certainly uncalled for. But Ben- 
ton’s inexperience taught him that the elegance 
and luxury indulged in by the creole’s son were 
important advantages. He also wished to be 
brilliant and envied, for, remember he was only 
twenty-two years of age ; besides which, all these 
desires had Helen for their object, and when he 
said “I wish I were rich,” it meant that money 
would reduce the distance between himself and 
the object of Lis love. 





don, arm-in-arm with a young man, passed close 
by him. 
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been for the card room. I won a trifle to-night.” 


companion. 


stupefied at their coolness. 


you know Harry Walsh ?” 






















While indulging in these reflections, Mr. Min- 


“ How have you enjoyed yourself?” said Min- 
“Tt would have been all-fired dull had it not 


“You are always in luck,” returned Mindon’s 
“How much did you win ?” 

“ Five hundred dollars, I think.” 

“Five hundred dollars!” thought Benton, 


“A mere trifle,” said the friend. ‘ By-the-by, 


“ Yes, I know him very well; what of him.” 
“ Why he won the other night $50,000 at faro.” 
“ He was lucky, by jingo.” 

The two dandies passed on. 

“Fifty thousand dollars,” murmured Benton ; 


“ fifty thousand dollars !” 


“ Are you dreaming that you area million- 


naire ?”’ said Mordent’s voice. 


Benton felt himself blush. ‘‘ What folly !” he 


stammered ; then recovering himself, he added, 
“have you no news to tell me? How about the 
lady who called on yon last evening ?” 


“My good fellow,” said Mordent, knitting his 


brows, “Ishall feel obliged to you if you will 
never refer to that matter again. 
enade a little.” 


Let us prom- 


Benton immediately rose up and took the 


quadroon’s arm. They traversed many apart- 
ments in silence. Benton was pre-occupied. 


Mordent appeared to be seeking for words to 
commence a& subject which was uppermost in his 
mind. At last Benton, entirely absorbed by his 
thoughts, repeated mechanically, and without 
knowing it, the words, “ Fifty thousand dollars !” 

“What ?” cried Mordent, astonished. 

“T have never gambled,” said Benton, bluntly, 
and looking his companion directly in the face; 
“is it true that a man can win fifty thousand 
dollars in one evening ?” 

A gleam of satisfaction lighted up the quad- 


roon’s dark, piercing eye. “In ten minutes,” 


he replied. 

“ Fifty thousand dollars ?”’ 

“ Twice, three times, ten times that sum,” re- 
turned Mordent, emphatically. ? 

“It is strange,” murmured Benton. “A poor 
man can then sit down at a gaming table, and—” 

“Get up a millionnaire,’”’ finished Mordent. 
“Such a thing occurs every day.” 

“Tt is very strange !” repeated Benton, relaps- 
ing into his reverie. 

Mordent fixed on him a serpent’s glance. It 
was evident that Benton’s thoughts at this mo- 
ment favored the quadroon’s project. 

“I wish I was as certain of being revenged on 


the detestable woman, as I am of pushing him 


in the gulf,” thought Mordent. “He meets me 
more than half way.” 
As if Benton wished to prove the truth of his 


prophecy, he raised his head and seizing Mor- 


dent by the arm, dragged him towards the card 
room. ‘Come, let us play,” said he, with all 
the enthusiasm of a child. 

“ Play!” repeated Mordent, in a tone of voice 
as prudent and discreet as that of a mentor; 
“ my dear fellow, are you mad ?” 

“Why? how? Can’t we play if we like?” 

“Why, yes, of course we are free, but—” 

“But what ?” said Benton, impatiently. 

“Tf I were in your place, I would not play 
here,” said Mordent, coldly, emphasizing thé last 
word. Benton interrogated him by a look. The 
quadroon continued, “my dear fellow, you are 
green asa young girl! Have you never heard 
gamblers abused ?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“I know what you would say, that Mr. L. or 
Mr. S. or others of the same family can play 
without anything being thought of it. But with 
respect to you and IJ, itis different. We have 
only our reputation to depend upon; we have no 
aristocratic name to back us up. Our patrimony, 
to be sure, is a meagre one ; it therefore behooves 
us to mind and not fritter it away.” 

“T understand you,” returned Benton, bowing 
his head. ‘“ Persons who are received in society 
like this, must commit no faux pas, or the doors 
will be shut against them.” 

“Exactly,” returned Mordent. “Do you 
think you would be allowed to dance three times 
with, you know who, if anything could be 
brought against your moral character? Do not 
frown, I will say no more on the subject. With 
respect to play—” 

“Thave now no desire to play,” interrupted 
Benton. 

“O, well,” said Mordent, uneasily, “as you 
like. I was about to propose a method.” 

Benton made no reply; the desire had left 
him. But at that moment, as if fate had deter- 
mined to rekindle it, Mr. Alfred Mindon advan- 
ced towards the two young men, leaning on a 
friend’s arm. For thetwentieth time he was re- 
lating the luck of his acquaintance Walsh. 

“ Believe me or not, just as you like,” said he 
to his friend ; “ Walsh, you know him; well, the 
other night he won $50,000 at faro.” 

“What method were you about to propose, 
Mordent ?”’ asked Benton, in a tone of assumed 
indifference. 

“O, you don’t want to know it,” replied 
Mordent. 

“True, but still there would be no harm in 
telling me it.” 

“Poor fellow,” muttered the quadroon to 
himself. He drew Benton on one side and said 
mysteriously in a whisper, “I am a gambler—a 
gambler, do you hear, Benton. For that reason 
I do not want you to become a gambler; it is a 
terrible passion.” 

He spoke the truth; it was impossible to mis- 
understand him. The subject of gambling made 
him eloquent—almost tragic. 

“ Byt you will play once,” he continued, “ on- 
ly once. Because the first time a person plays 
he always wins. Do not interrupt me, do not 
shrug your shoulders ; what I tell you is a fact, 
he always wins. But it must not be in a respec- 
table mansion that youtry your luck ; you might 
be noticed. I know a private house.” 

“ A gambling hell,” said Benton, in disgust. 

“What matters the name? Wealthy and 
aristocratic people frequent it; but it is agreed 


his own bedroom that he said to his companion, 
«“ Then we go to-morrow ?” 





was past noon. Mordat hurriedly jumped up 


thousand dollars.” 


evening before, “the irst time a person plays, 
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upon by all parties never to know each other 
there.” 


“IT would never be seen in such a place,” be- 


gan Benton, but at that moment Mr. Mindon’s 
voice reached their ears. 


“ The deuce take me,” said he, “if I have not 


won one thousand dollars.” 


“I will go,” said Benton. “I go to-morrow.” 
“We will go together,” said the quadroon, re- 


pressing a smile of triumph. 


The rooms now began to empty slowly, and 


Mordent and Benton were preparing to leave. 
When they had left the ball room, they found 
Mr. Walton in the hall. Giving his hand to 
Benton, he said : 


“We leave for Rye this week to spend the last 


days of autumn there. I hope, my young friend, 
we shall have the pleasure of seeing you in our 
country retreat.” 


Benton bowed his head, and thanked his host. 


We shall see by-and-by this projected visit played 
a very important part in our hero’s future history. 


When the two friends reached the open air, 


the day had already commenced to break. A 
long line of vehicles was placed on each side of 
the street. The impatient horses pranced, and 
the sleepy headed drivers began to descend from 
their seats. One by one the carriages rolled 
away. 


Mordent and Benton, not having a great dis- 


tance, preferred to walk. They did not utter a 
word during their progress, both of them appear- 
ing to be too much takea up with their own re- 


flections. It was only when Mordent entered 


“ Yes, we will go,” replied Benton. 


CHAPIER IX. 
THE LETTER.—THE GAMBLING HOUSE. 


Tue next day when air two friends awoke, it 


and commenced fis toikt. Benton was 
slower. His sleep had ben heavy and_unre' 
ing. In his dreams he vas again in Mr. W 
ton’s house; he saw Jelen, but between the 
young girl and himself vas always placed Mr. 
Mindon’s expressionles countenance. The lat- 
ter every now and thenattered the words, “ fifty 


Yet while dressing, Bnton still hesitated. The 
idea of visiting a gamling house was very re- 
pugnant tohim. But Mordent’s words of the 


he always wins,” cameback to his mind, and in 
some measure lessenedhis repugnance. ‘I will 
go once,” said he, to hmself, as if arguing with 
his own conscience. ‘There can be no harm in 
seeing a little life.’ When he entered Mordent’s 
chamber, the latter vas seated at his desk, 
writing. 

“T will be with yorin a moment,” said he, as 
if he were afraid Beton would look over his 
shoulder to see whafhe was writing. “My dear 
fellow, everybody las some little secrets; give 
me one minute.” | 

Benton retired his own room. In another 
minute Mordent hai finished his letter. He put 
it into an envelope directed it, and opening the 
window of his apartment, made a sign to a man 
standing idle onthe pavement to approach. 

The black madicant was at his post, standing 
motionless, andleaning on his long stick, near 
the church door The noise made by the open- 
ing widow causd him to raise his eyes to the 
balcony, but whn he saw it was only Mordent, 
he turned away rith indifference. 

“ Carry this nite to whom it is directed,” said 
Mordent to the nessenger who was now under 
the window, “ad here’s a quarter for your 
trouble.” 

The man caught the letter as it fell. This 
messenger was evilently a son of the green isle, 
and instead of depsrting directly on his errand, 
he seated himself on the steps of the dwelling. 

“What are you doing there ?” asked Mordent, 
impatiently. 

The only reply of tte Irishman was to begin 
to read aloud the addess on the letter. He evi- 
dently was not accusomed to read writing, and 
had great difficulty in deciphering the direction. 
“ To his Honor,’ bz managed to make out. 

“Hold your tengue, be quiet,” cried the 
quadroon. 

The mendicant, who until that moment had 
been impassible, pricked up his ears. 

“To his Honor, the M-a-y,” continued the 
messenger. 

The window of benton’s chamber was half 
open, and the youngman might be seen standing 
before a glass tying on his cravat. Mordent 
threw an uneasy glaice in that direction. 

“Hold your tongue,” he repeated, in a sup- 
pressed voice. “I forbid you to read the 
address.” 

But the Irishman was too deeply absorbed in 
his work of decipherng the address, to pay any 
heed to the caution. “ Mf a-y-o-r, Mayor,—to his 
Honor, the Mayor, Nav York City,” now read the 
messenger, having at last mastered it. 

“ Wretch !”’ cried Mordent, forgetting himself. 

Benton appeared at the window. ‘“ What is 
the matter?” said he. 

“Nothing, nothing at all,” said Mordent, 
confused. 

The Irishman removed his cap and exclaimed, 
“ All right, sir, I know where to take itto. Am 
I to wait for an answer?” 

“No,” replied the qiadroon ; “go!” 

The messenger hurred down Broadway. 

“ To his honor, the mayor,” thought the black 
mendicant, who had heard all. ‘“ What does 
that mean. I will wateh this man.” 

As soon as the Irishman had gone, Mordent 
seemed relieved, and recovered his wonted se- 
renity of manner. ‘ Well,” said he, in a cheer- 
fal tone, “ shall we go and tempt fortune ?” 

“Not to-day,” replied Benton. 

“Tlow! my dear fellow, do you recede ; that 
will never do.” 

“I do not know; I cannot make ap my mind. 
Besides, it is the beginning of the month, and I 
have no money.” 

“Never mind about that,” cried Mordent, 
“T’ll lend you some.” 












































































While he was speaking, his foot struck against 
a small paper parcel on the balcony. ‘“ See 
here,” said he, picking it up. ‘ The beneficent 
fairy who presides over your destinies, romantic 
orphan, has passed here during the night; you 
will have no need to borrow. Here is the myste- 
rious offering, and this time it comes very 
apropos.” 

Benton opened the paper, which contained as 
usual, sixty dollars in gold. “ Fate wills it so,” 
he murmured ; “ let us go.” 

Mordent could not restrain a movement of sat- 
isfaction. As they went out, the mendicant, ac- 
cording to custom, extended his hand to Benton, 
who was so pre-occupied he took no notice of it. 

“Where are we going ?”’ asked the young man 
of Mordent. 

“To Anthony Street, near East Broadway.” 

The mendicant, after Benton had passed him 
without notice, shook his head as if he were dis- 
appointed. “ Itis the first time he ever refused 


to give me anything,” he murmured ; ‘that man 
will pervert his heart. But what can this mean, 


Anthony Street near East Broadway, a fearfully 


low neighborhood, and then that letter to the 
mayor? I do not understand it at all, but I have 
great fears”’. 


He followed the two friends. They 
were proceeding at a rapid pace down Broadway, 
so much so that he was obliged to divest himself 
of his heavy shoes in order to keep pace with 
them. They turned down Anthony Street and 
disappeared in a low door-way. ‘The mendicant 
followed them closely, and at last stood before 
the same entrance. 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
This door opened into a narrow ally, at t 6 


end of which might be seen a rounding staircase. 
At the first glance the house seemed uninhabited. 
All the windows were closed, and the Venetian 
blinds shut out all observation from the street. 
No sound could be heard from the interior. 
While the houses on each side were full of life 
and movement, this one seemed dead. And yet 
every two or three minutes, some one entered the 
alley. Before entering, the greater portion of 
them looked up and down the street uneasily. 
They conveyed the idea that they were either 
afraid or ashamed. 


The negro did not understand this, but he was 


very uneasy, and he stationed himself on the 
pavement opposite the house, determined to wait 
and watch. He had not remained there long be- 
fore a number of circumstances, insignificant 
enough taken singly, served to increase his anx- 
iety. Once he saw the blinds belonging to the 
windows of the upper story move on one side, 
as if they had been knocked by somebody’s head. 


Then he heard a metallic sound, as if some one 


had thrown a handful of money on a table. Then 
men would come out, some holding their heads 
erect, others seemed plunged in the lowest depth 
of despair. 
smile. 
others were livid with despair. 


Some would blaspheme, others 
The cheeks of some were rosy with joy, 


After an hour had elapsed, Mordent showed 


himself at the door of the alley. When he saw 
the black mendicant, he semed annoyed and hes- 
itated. But recovering himself, he walked up 
the street at a rapid rate. Benfon remained 
alone inside. 


The negro’s anxiety increased ; he could scarce 


contain his impatience. At last the truth broke 
on his mind, he was opposite a gambling house ! 


“But why should Mordent go away? What did 


that mysterious letter mean? It was a snare.” 


Such were the thoughts of the mendicant as he 


paced impatiently up and down the pavement; 
at last he crossed the street. ‘I must see him,” 
he murmured; “I must speak to him.” He 
was about to enter when he suddenly stopped. 


Three men in the uniform of the police entered 


the street from East Broadway, and advanced 


towards him. They walked directly to the door- 
way and entered the alley. 

The mendicant beat his forehead with his hand. 
“T understand, I understand,” cried he, ina 
voice of agony; “the letter, they want to ruin 
him, and I cannot save him.” 

* * * * + 

Let us now see what had been going on in the 
interior of the house for the last hour. Benton 
and Mordent ascended the winding staircase un- 
til they came toa door. Mordent gave three pe- 
culiar knocks, when the door was opened ; a man 
appeared and demanded their business. He had 
no sooner recognized Mordent, than he made a 
bow and invited them to enter. Several other 
doors were opened, and they found themselves in 
a large saloon brilliantly illuminated with gas, 
although it was day. At one end of this apart- 
ment was placed every description of refresh- 
ment, including the most costly wines. At the 
other end was all the paraphernalia of a faro 
bank. The table was surrounded by numerous 
players, whose countenances contrasted strange- 
ly with the impassible features of the dealer. The 
betters were so much absorbed in their occupa- 
tion, that they did not notice the entrance of the 
new-comers. 

One person alone advanced to meet them. He 
was a pale, cadaverous looking individual, whom 
one would suppose had lived all his life in an ar- 
tificial light. It was the master of the establish- 
ment. He addressed Mordent as an old acquaint- 
ance. “How are you?” said he. “ This gen- 
tleman is all right ?” He asked the last question 
in a whisper, and at the same time winked his 


ais He is my friend,” replied the quadroon. 

“Tam delighted to make your acquaintance, 
sir,” replied the gambling house keeper, address- 
ing Benton. “ My establishment is entirely at 
your service. If you feel disposed to tempt the 
fickle goddess, now is your opportunity. Who 
knows, you may break the bank.” 

Benton merely bowed in reply ; his heart was 
too much oppressed to speak. He glanced around 
at the players, and could not but notice the ex- 
pression of avidity painted on each. 

It was a new phase to the young man. The 
tempting thought that had allured him to enter 
this den, now began to look repulsive. His bet- 
ter nature revolted at the surrounding scene, and 
especially at the sight of the keeper's now cold 
and psssionless face, and he turned his head 
away in undisguised disgust. 

[TO BE CONTINCED.] 
























































































| (Written for The Flag of our Velen} 
| THE MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 


BY NED ANDERTON. 


Ar precisely five minutes to ten one pleasant 
summer’s morning, & smart servant girl “ might 
have been seen” laying breakfast in the dining- 
room of a pretty villa near London. From the 
unusual celerity of said servant-girl’s move- 
ments, as well as the slightly disordered appear- 
ance of the apartment, the chairs being loaded 
down with open carpet-bags, corded boxes, brown 
paper parcels, etc., ete., it might reasonably be 
inferred that a journey of some consequence was 
meditated. Such was actually the case. Mr. 
and Mrs. Felix Summerly, the proprietors of this 
rural retreat, were intending to take a little 
journey. 

“Jane, Jane,” called a masculine voice out- 
side the French windows that opened to the 
garden in the rear, “ breakfast ready ?” 

“ Directly, sir.” 

“Lucinda, my dear.” 

“Yes, Felix,” responded a voice of the femi- 
nine gender. 

“Only five minutes to ten. Remember, we 
must get to the docks; and at eleven exactly we 
start.” 

Here the window was darkened by the entrance 
of Mr. Sum ly, loaded down with cloak, pale- 
tot, vnbrigogrs, and hat case, which he 
deposited sofa. 

“ Jane,” he inquired, “ has the tailor sent ?” 

“ Not yet, sir.” 

“Man brought a telescope ?” 

“ No, sir, he hasn’t.”’ 

“Nor a box from the print-sellers ?” 

“No, sir, there’s nothing.” 

“Well, that’ll do. Breakfast! breakfast! 
Confound those fellows,” he soliloquized as Jate 
departed, “I said ten at farthest—told ’em the 
boa: started at half past, but they leave all till 
the last minute, out of spite at seeing other folks 
happy, I do believe. Precious sharp run though, 
to start for the Rhine at half a day’s notice. 
Hadn’t a thought of it until three o’clock yester- 
day, when Willet came up to me, and said in his 
free and easy manner, ‘ Summerly, what do you 
say to taking my leave?’ ‘ Your leave, sir?’ said 
I—I always ‘sir’ a senior. ‘Yes,’ he replied, 
‘I’m off you know, to-morrow, and it’s exquisite 
weather, just the thing for a trip.’ ‘ You’re jok- 
ing, sir,’ said I. ‘Not at all,’ said he, ‘I’m per- 
fectly serious, as there’s reason I should be. I’ve 
got some law business to keep me in town, that 
inay cost me some hundreds if I’m out of the 
way, 8o what do you say to taking my leave, and 
letting me take yours? And I don’t mind al- 
lowing you my extra fortnight.’ There’s a noble 
fellow! I said ‘done,’ of course—was off at 
once, ran to my bankers for a letter of credit— 
then home to Lucinda, and told her to pack ; 
and packing we were till most daylight this 
morning.” 

At this moment Mrs. Summerly entered, 
completely loaded down with dresses, boots, and 

. a flressing case. 

“Why, Felix,” she said, “have you finished ?” 

“ Yes, all but breakfast ; packed all but my- 
self.” 

“ Well, it’s no use; I never can get ready 
I’ve a load of things yet and not a cranny to put 
them in.” 

And she demonstrated this assertion by sev- 
eral futile attempts to force a tiny package into 
her valise. 

“QO, nonsense, my love, nonsense; all you 
want is a little extra decision.” 

~ Not at all; what I,want is a little extra 
portmanteau.” 

“ Well, you keep at work, and I’ll pour the 
tea out. Jane, Jane, are you coming ?” 

Mrs. Summerly continued at the open trunk, 
and Jane hurried in with a tray, containing 
breakfast equipage, toast, eggs, etc. 

“’Pon my word, Jane, you are a spry one! 
Talk of the telegraph when you’re round about ! 
Post come yet?” . 

“No, sir.”” 

«* Well, where’s the ham? ‘That’s not come, 
either! Do you call this your general delivery ¢” 

At sight of the raised empty plate, Jane again 
departed, while her master arranged himself to 
commence the meal. Meanwhile Mrs. Sum- 
merly was muttering to herself in despair: 

“No, it’s not the least use, whatever; I shall 
ruin this dress, eh? Why, there’s his valise, 
not a quarter full yet, its mouth gaping wide 
open, as if asking to be fed. His handkerchief 
at the top,” she continued, examining the con- 
tents, ‘‘the very thing for my boots—now they 
wont be jammed ; and here’s room for my desk 
between his pantaloons and vest.” 

“ Come, Lucinda, are you ready ?” 

“ Yes, in a minute.” 

“There, I said all you wanted was a little 

j decision.” 

“Just so, a little decision,” responded Mrs. 
Summerly, giving the desk a vigorous push. 

“Everything gives way when it comes to a 
push,” complacently remarked the gentleman, 
who was unaware of his wife’s appropristion of 
the portmanteau. 

“Dear me, I hope not in this instance,” said 
the lady, in an undertone. 

“Telescope, sir, and a box of cigars,” an- 
nounced Jane, entering with the articles men- 
tioned. 

“Cigars! bless me, I quite forgot them, and 
what should I have done without them.” So 
saying he snatched one of the knives, and opened 
the box. 

“ And now for my breakfast,” said Mrs. Sum- 
merly, sitting down quite exhausted at the table. 

“ Ah!” cried the gentleman, jumping up, “ the 
old sort, and what an odor, to be sure; an a@¢- 
tual bouquet—no cabbage leaf here. But where 
are they to got Carpet bags full; O, there's 

her portmanteau open, just space for these and 
the telescope. Yes,” he continued, crossing 
the room, and stowing them away, “and m 
railway library too, my shilling’s worth of fun 
and horror.” d P 

“ Why, Felix, what are you doing?” inquir, 
Mrs. Summerly, taming round. 
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“Packing my cigars away.” 

“On top of my dresses?” = And jumpi: 
she came to the rescue, 

“ Why, my love, they wont hart anyth: 

“ That box will deat oy them.” 

“Then we wont have the box. There,f 
shower,” emptying the box into the tru: 
then throwing it away. 

“ Well, but cigars are not eau de colog: 
they may make people think that I smo} 
self; they're a horrible habit, your on 
taste; your cigars, you know, are alwa 
voking mo.” 

“And yet, poor things, they're the n 
Havanas. But say, see my telescope, 
it last night, and got the mam to oil it # 
come out at a sling.” Then suddenly th. 
it open, Mrs. Summerly involuntarily 
back, bat the enthusiastic husband con 
* There’s a fine fellow, carries as far as an. 
four pounder.” 

“ And looks something like one.” 

“No matter how great the distance, 
everything plain.” 

“Then I beg you'll use it when you k 
the women,” 

“From the tailor, sir, if you please, 
Jane, putting her head in at the door, “ am 
a shop in Cheapside " 

“ More parcels, Felix ; why, where are tl. 
got” 

“To Germany, I hope.” ‘ 

Mrs. Summerly went toward him, coffoc 
hand. 

“ And there are our best treasures—I 
forget them, though my time was so short 
here, ‘'Cinda, here —here’s a handboo! 
darling.” 

“ A handbook !” 

“A handbook to tell as‘all we're to see— 
cities and pictures ; information about every 
from the price of a cutlet to the styk 
Raphael.” 

“ Well, that’s a treasure, certainly.” 

“And a pocket vocabulary in Germa., 
English, with questions on every conce 


subject. I've learnt already to say, ‘How 
do? and bring us some dinner ; ‘ Brin ge 
mittags mahl,’ bring in the beef.” 

“Yes, I see.” 


“ Not hard a bit, it’s so much like E:, 
‘ Wie befindon sie sich,’ that's how d’ye dk 
how do we fimt yout We be finding, 
English. Don't know what ‘sich’ is, sup; 
means such.” 

“ Well, Felix, well.” 

“Then here's an auxiliary—a map 
Rhine that would make a stair carpet. ‘1 
a spread of knowledge,” throwing it out, 
the river winding down it like a worm 
bottle.” 

“Why, with all these companions we 1 
as well stay at home.” 

“ And here’s something more.” 

“ Good gracious.” 

“My coat for the steamer. It may com: 
regular blow, you know; then you go 
while I stop on deck to havea chat with w 
tain, and a friendly cigar—we pace th: 
together, puffing away like # couple of fu 
Here’s a suit of armor to make a man wi 
proof,” he continued, inserting himself 
rubber hat and coat “There, who is 
frightened in such rigging as this?” 

“Why, who ever looks at you, to be 
But come, we must finish breakfast.”’ 

“ Yes, yes, to breakfast. The fly will b- 
at half-past.”’ 

“ Yes, to a minute.” 

“ And your father’s going with us 1” 

“ He is, to the docks.” 

“And some friends, you said, are comin; 

“The Browns and the Simpsons, just 
good-by.”” 

“ Very kind of them—excellent people. 
seem to be as pleased as if they were goin, 
O, Lucinda, ’Cinda, I don’t think I cor 
happier if Woolet had popped off, and I » 
the head of the office.” 

“ And would that event please you ?” 

“Of course, love, officially. One's in: 
and spirits are like gas and a balloon— 
enlarges t’other rises. But a trip of the R: 
he continued, spreading himself upon t 
three chairs, “the enjoyment of all other 
panted so long for—have talked and dr: 
of, with its fine German wines and ite G: 
songs. Learned one last year: 


* Be blessings on the Rhine, 
The Khine whereon the grapes are growing 


roared Mr, Summerly, out of all time and 

“O, Felix,” cried Mra. Summerly 

“ What's the matter? have I got a bad « 

“No, but you'll give me one.” 

“ And then to go with you,love! Ever 
we've been somewhere during the two we’ v: 
married—first into Wales, then to Boule; 
but this is a treat above all to partake with 
to share the inspiration of its scenery, i 
mate; to drink in by your side, love—I’! 
some more tea—to drink in by your si: 
poetical beauty.”’ 

Here Mrs Summerly put a warm, be 
roll into his hand 

“ You, whose affection has made my lif 
an Eden; whose sweetness, whose kind 
sugar, my darling—has turned a wild 
grace intw a being all quietness, mi! 
and—" 

* Milk 1” 

“ Thank you, love, thank you. Yes, ’¢ 


yes, it's a proud recollection that our hap, 
has been a stream that has flowed on unr 

all the world to each other, we'd nothing 

sire, confiding as we have with the most ; 
reliance.” 


A letter, if you please, sir,” said Jar 
tering, “ but I’ve had euch an accident.” 

“ An accident?” 

“ Yes, sir, in my hurry just now, I ape 
inkstand, and running to the ham the letv 
inte it!” 

“ What, into the frying pan?’ 

“No, sir, the ink,” displaying the inar 
epietle by « solitary corner that bad ewap 
flo 


“ And now served up with appropriate 
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[E MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 


BY NED ANDERTON. 








precisely five minutes to ten one pleasant 
.er’s morning, a smart servant-girl ‘“ might 
been seen” laying breakfast in the dining- 
. of a pretty villa near London. From the 
ual celerity of said servant-girl’s move- 
s, as well as the slightly disordered appear- 
of the apartment, the chairs being loaded 
with open carpet-bags, corded boxes, brown 
r parcels, etc., etc., it might reasonably be 
red that a journey of some consequence was 
tated. Such was actually the case. Mr. 
irs. Felix Summerly, the proprietors of this 
retreat, were intending to take a little 
ey. 
vane, Jane,” called a masculine voice out- 
the French windows that opened to the 
n in the rear, “ breakfast ready ?” 
directly, sir.” 
\.ucinda, my dear.” 
Ces, Felix,” responded a voice of the femi- 
gender. 
ily five minutes to ten. Remember, we 
\ get to the docks; and at eleven exactly we 


sre the window was darkened by the entrance 

vin. Sa ly, loaded down with cloak, pale- 
oo and hat case, which he 

sited sofa. 

fane,” he inquired, “ has the tailor sent?” 
Not yet, sir.” 

Man brought a telescope ?” 

No, sir, he hasn’t.” 

Nor a box from the print-sellers ?” 

No, sir, there’s nothing.” 

Well, that’ll do. Breakfast! breakfast! 
ound those fellows,” he soliloquized as Jane 
‘ted, “I said ten at farthest—told ’em the 
started at half past, but they leave all till 
ast minute, out of spite at seeing other folks 
y, I do believe. Precious sharp run though, 
art for the Rhine at half a day’s notice. 
\'t a thought of it until three o’clock yester- 
when Willet came up to me, and said in his 
and easy manner, ‘ Summerly, what do you 
) taking my leave?’ ‘ Your leave, sir?’ said 
always ‘sir’ a senior. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, 
off you know, to-morrow, and it’s exquisite 
er, just the thing for a trip.’ ‘ You're jok- 
sir,’ said I. ‘Not at all,’ said he, ‘I’m per- 
7 serious, as there’s reason I should be. I’ve 
ome law business to keep me in town, that 
cost me some hundreds if I’m out of the 
so what do you say to taking my leave, and 

'gme take yours? And I don’t mind al- 
g you my extra fortnight.’ There’s a noble 
wv! I said ‘done,’ of course—was off at 
ran to my bankers for a letter of credit— 

home to Lucinda, and told her to pack ; 
packing we were till most daylight this 
ing.” 

\ this moment Mrs. Summerly entered, 
letely loaded down with dresses, boots, and 
sssing case. 

Why, Felix,” she said, “have you finished ?” 
Yes, all but breakfast ; packed all but my- 


Well, it’s no use; I never can get resdy 
. load of things yet and not a cranny to put 
in.” 
d she demonstrated this assertion by sev- 
futile attempts to force a tiny package into 
lise. 
), nonsense, my love, nonsense; all you 
is a little extra decision.” 
‘ot at all; what I,want is a little extra 
aantean.”” 
Vell, you keep at work, and I’ll pour the 
ut. Jane, Jane, are you coming ?” 
cs. Summerly continued at the open trunk, 
Jane hurried in with a tray, containing 
‘fast equipage, toast, eggs, etc. 
Pon my word, Jane, you are a spry one! 
_ of the telegraph when you're round about ! 
come yet?” ; 
No, sir.” 
Well, where’s the ham? That’s not come, 
r! Do you call this your general delivery ?” 
sight of the raised empty plate, Jane again 
rted, while her master arranged himself to 
nence the meal. Meanwhile Mrs. Sum- 
y was muttering to herself in despair: 
Yo, it’s not the least use, whatever ; I shall 
this dress, eh? Why, there’s his valise, 
quarter full yet, its mouth gaping wide 
1, a8 if asking to be fed. His handkerchie 
e top,” she continued, examining the con- 
s, “the very thing for my boots—now they 
t be jammed ; and here’s room for my desk 
een his pantaloons and vest.” 
Yome, Lucinda, are you ready ?” 
Yes, in a minute.” 
Chere, I said all you wanted was a little 


” 


\ 


sion 
Just so, a little decision,” responded Mrs. 
ymerly, giving the desk a vigorous push. 
Everything gives way when it comes to a 
,” complacently remarked the gentleman, 
, was unaware of his wife’s appropriation of 
portmantean. 
Dear me, I hope not in this instance,” said 
ady, in an undertone. 
Telescope, sir, and a box of cigars,” an- 
iced Jane, entering with the articles men- 
d. 
Cigars! bless mo, I quite forgot them, and 
should I have done without them.” So 
g he snatched one of the knives, and opened 
Ox. 
(nd now for my breakfast,” said Mrs. Sum- 
v, sitting down quite exhausted at the table. 
\h !” cried the gentleman, jumping up, “the 
rt, and what an odor, to be sure; an ac- 
‘ouquet—no cabbage leaf here. But where 
ey to got Carpet bags full; O, there’s 
ortmanteau open, just space for these and 
celescope. Yes,” he continued, crossing | 
yom, and stowing them away, “and my 
iy library too, my shilling’s worth of fay 
orror.”” 
Vhy, Felix, what are you doing 2” inqui 
Summerly, turning round. 




















“ Packing my cigars away.” 

“ On top of my dresses?” And jumping up, 
she came to the rescue. 

“ Why, my love, they wont hurt anything.” 

“That box will dest oy them.” 

“ Then we wont have the box. There,fragrant 
shower,” emptying the box into the trunk, and 
then throwing it away. 

“ Well, but cigars are not eau de cologne, and 
they may make people think that I smoke my- 
self; they’re a horrible habit, your only bad 
taste; your cigars, you know, are always pro- 
voking me.” 

“And yet, poor things, they’re the mildest 
Havanas. ButI say, see my telescope, bought 
it last night, and got the mam to oil it ¢o it will 
come out at a sling.” Then suddenly throwing 
it open, Mrs. Summerly involuntarily started 
back, but the enthusiastic husband continued, 
“ There’s a fine fellow, carries as far as an eighty- 
four pounder.” 

“ And looks something like one.” 

“No matter how great the distance, makes 
everything plain.” 

“Then I beg you'll use it when you look at 
the women.” 

“From the tailor, sir, if you please,” said 
Jane, putting her head in at the door, “and from 
a shop in Cheapside ” 

“ More parcels, Felix ; why, where are they to 
go 9? 

“To Germany, I hope.” t 

Mrs. Summerly went toward him, coffee-cup in 
hand. 

“And there are our best treasures—I didn’t 
forget them, though my time was 80 short; look 
here, ’Cinda, here—here’s a handbook, my 
darling.” 

“ A handbook !” 

* A handbook to tell us all we’re to see—roads, 
cities and pictures ; information about everything, 
from the price of a cutlet to the style of a 
Raphael.” 

“ Well, that’s a treasure, certainly.” 

“Anda pocket vocabulary in German and 
English, with questions on every conceivable 
subject. I’ve learnt already to say, ‘How d’ye 
do?’ and bring us some dinner ; ‘ Brin gen dass 
mittags mahl,’ bring in the beef.” 

“ Yes, I see.” ‘ 

“ Not hard a bit, it’s so much like English. 
‘ Wie befinden sie sich,’ that’s how d’ye do? or, 
how do we find you? We be finding, quite 
English. Don’t know what ‘sich’ is, suppose it 
means such.” 

“Well, Felix, well.” 

“Then here’s an auxiliary—a map of the 
Rhine that would make a stair carpet. There’s 
a spread of knowledge,” throwing it out, ‘‘ with 
the river winding down it like a worm in a 
bottle.” 

“Why, with all these companions we might 
as well stay at home.” 

“And here’s something more.” 

“ Good gracious.” 

“‘ My coat for the steamer. It may come ona 
regular blow, you know; then you go below, 
while I stop on deck to havea chat with the eap- 
tain, and a friendly cigar—we pace the deck 
together, puffing away like a couple of funnels. 
Here’s a suit of armor to make a man weather- 
proof,” he continued, inserting himself into a 
rubber hat and coat “There, who is to be 
frightened in such rigging as this ?” 

“Why, who ever looks at you, to be sure? 
But come, we must finish breakfast.” 

“Yes, yes, to breakfast. The fly will be here 
at half-past.”” 

“ Yes, to a minute.” 

“ And your father’s going with us ?” 

“ He is, to the docks.” 

“ And some friends, you said, are coming in?” 

“The Browns and the Simpsons, just to say 
good-by.” 

“ Very kind of them—excellent people. They 
seem to be as pleased as if they were going too. 
O, Lucinda, ’Cinda, I don’t think I could be 
happier if Woolet had popped off, and I was at 
the head of the office.’’ 

“‘ And would that event please you?” 

“Of course, love, officially. One’s income 
and spirits are like gas and a balloon—as one 
enlarges t’other rises. But a trip of the Rhine,” 
he continued, spreading himself upon two or 
three chairs, “the enjoyment of all others I’ve 
panted so long for—have talked and dreamed 
of, with its fine German wines and its German 
songs. Learned one last year: 


‘ Be blessings on the Rhine, 
The Rhine whereonu the grapes are growing!’ ” 


roared Mr. Summerly, out of all time and tune. 

“QO, Felix,” cried Mrs. Summerly. 

“ What’s the matter? have I got a bad ear?” 

“No, but you’ll give me one.” 

“ And then to go with you, love! Every year 
we've been somewhere uring the two we’ve been 
married—tirst into Wales, then to Boulogne— 
but this is a treat above all to partake with you ; 
to share the inspiration of its scenery, its cli- 
mate; to drink in by your side, love—I’ll take 
some more tea—to drink in by your side its 
poetical beauty.” 

Here Mrs. Summerly put a warm, buttered 
roll into his hand. 

“You, whose affection has made my life such 
an Eden; whose sweetness, whose kindness— 
sugar, my darling—has turned a wild scape- 
grace into a being all quietness, mildness, 
and—” 

* Milk ?”’ 

“Thank you, love, thank you. Yes, ’Cinda, 
yes, it’s a proud recollection that our happiness 
has been a stream that has flowed on unruttled ; 
all the world to each other, we’d nothing to de- 
sire, confiding as we have with the most perfect 
Teliaace.” 

“ A letter, if you please, sir,” said Jane, en- 
tering, “ but I’ve had such an accident.” 

“ An accident ?” 

“ Yes, sir, in my hurry just now, I upset the 


inkstand, and running to the ham the letver fell 


into it!” 

“What, into the frying pan?” 

“No, sir, the ink,” displaying the inundated 
epistle by a solitary corner that had escaped the 
flood. 

“ And now served up with appropriate gravy 
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in the mantle, he hastily thrust the note behind 








—a nice affair, certainly—international postage ; 
a document from France, with our own kitchen 
stamp.” 

“From France, Felix ?”’ exclaimed Mrs. Sum- 
merly, in surprise. 

“ Yes, but plague take it, the ink has run over 
both the post mark and name—nothing left but 
‘’ummerly, sincerely.’ ” 

« And don’t you know the hand ?” 

“ Can’t say I do.” 

“ And you're not expecting a letter ?” 

“None fromabroad. Your father expects one 
—he wrote to my friend, Hooker, who lives at 
Bourdeaux, to send him some claret, and has had 
no reply.” 

“ Well, then, let me look. Why this writing 
is a woman’s.” 

“Certainly, very much like it,” responded 
Mr. Summerly, applying himself to the ham. 

“But the postmark is—and yet (blotting it on 
the table) there’s a B, and an O, and a LL— 
Boulogne. Why, Felix, the letter’s $9¢ me !” 

“For you, love?” 

“For me, it comes from Jane Morrison. She’s 
at Boulogne—we met her there last year.” 

“Jane Morrison ?” 

“Yes, my old friend and schoolmate, who’s 
there with her brother.” 

“©, ah! with her brother,” said Mr. Sum- 
merly, suddenly suspending his attack on the 
meal before him. 

“Yes ; well I’ll read it after breakfast, or when 
I’ve done packing, for I’ve a world still to do, 
and—” Without finishing her speech Mrs. 
Summerly put the letter in her pocket. 

“ You wont read it now, then ?” 

“Why, I can guess what’s in it; all sorts of 
nonsense about new comers and old friends— 
there now,” clearing a corner of the table for 
the contents of her pockets, “I’ve finished 
breakfast, and now I’ll finish the portmanteau.” 
So saying, she returned to her valise, while Mr. 
Summerly remained at the table with his knife. 

** Jane Morrison there with her brother,” mut- 
tered the gentleman. 

“Why, Felix,” exclaimed Mrs. Summerly, 
“you monster, you’ve not only put in your hor- 
rid cigars, but all these gloves, and this lot of 
books when I wasn’t looking. O, I’m a pattern 
wife to indulge you this way.” 

“There, and with her brother,” mused Mr. 
Summerly. 

“Why, are you going to sit there all day?” 
inquired his wife, looking round in surprise at 
his continued silence. 

“Why, I’ve not got through breakfast—antic- 
ipation of the sea air has given me an appetite, 
and this ham is so delicious that—I say, my 
love,” he continued, with downcast eyes, shov- 
elling the morsels at a dangerous rate, “you 
haven’t put that letter aside because I’m here ?” 

“ Because you’re here!” repeated the lady in 
amazement. 

“ Yes, I believe I spoke sufficiently loud.” 

“ And do you imagine I have any secrets ?” 

“ Well, I can’t say you have had.” 

“ And you think I’m going to begin now ?” 

“ Well, really I don’t know, but—” A great 
clattering of knife and fork supplied the re- 
mainder of the speech. 

“Why Felix,” said Mrs. Summerly, going 
toward him, “ what’s entered your head ?”’ 

“ Some ham, but this moment, and famous it 
is, too.” 

“ Ha, ha, this is really too good.” 

“« What, the meat, or the question ?” 

“ Dear me, I’ve no time té laugh, but what on 
earth ails you?” And the lady resumed her 
occupation. 

“Tt seems she has time enough to compli- 
ment,” muttered Mr. Summerly. 

“If you please, ma’am,” announced Jane, 
“Mrs. Andrews has brought you what she 
promised.” 

“©, the mantle. The dear, kind creature 
made it to go abroad in herself this summer; 
but illness preventing, she offers it to me. Now, 
my dear, you shall look at it, and say if it’s not 
a most charming invention.” 

“Humph, I hope it’s the only one,” was the 
muttered response. 

“And she says, ma’am,” continued Jane, 
“that you promised her the key of the garden 
while you was gone.” 

“To be sure. Here, I’ve got it in my pocket, 
but everything is so crammed in—letters, pack- 
ages, and ail sorts of articles—there, I must 
empty them all out. Yes, here it is, I’ll carry it 
myself; but you needn’t stop, Felix, you can 
pack away, and I'll come right back.” 

Mr. Summerly took up. the letter which was 
now lying on the table, and turned it over. 

“From Jane Morrison, eh? Well, I suppose 
it is so; but it’s very odd that her brother writes 
exactly such a scrawl. That confounded cap- 
tain—I faney I can see his very face in this let- 
ter.” Here he spitefully spiked it on his fork, 
and held it up. “Here’s his wretched white 
look,” turning the white side outward; “and 
here’s his dirty black mustaches,” surveying the 
inky reverse. ‘Of course it can’t be from him 
—that’s nonsense; and yet his impudence was 
so astonishing that I shouldn’t wonder at most 
anything. I would really like to open it, and 
then, too, it’s not strictly honorable, either, to 
break open a letter; but a wife’s—isn’t all that 
belongs to her mine? I’ve law on my side, but 
not honor—yet there’s prudence, perhaps, re- 
quires it—let me think.” 

Mr. Summerly ruminated deeply for several 
moments,«t the end of which time he exclaimed : 

“ Prudénce beats honor all hollow! And that 
being the case, I’ll—” Here he carefully began 
to break the seal, when Mrs. Summerly entering 


him. 
“Well, Felix, it’s on, how does it look ?” 
“Look! Why—why—” 
“Dear, what’s the matter—anything awk- 
ward ?” 


“ About one of us, certainly,” thought Mr. 
Summerly. 

“Well, I see you don’t fancy it, though you | 
wont say so.” 

“O,. yes, I’m delighted; very becoming, I | 
assure you.” 





“Tt’s wonderfully comfortable, at any rate. 


| flinging herself into a chair. 


| assumption of outraged dignity. 


Now to lock up—have you finished what you’re 
about ?” 

“ Well, no, not entirely.” 

“ Still wasting yourtime. Everything’s packed, 
I believe, now you’ve been wanting to open 
something.” 

“’Cinda!”’ 

“ Yes, you have, now, I’m quite sure. But 
there’s no time to stand still. These things must 
go back to my pocket—letters, keys, scissors—” 

“I must get rid of this somewhere,” thought 
Summerly, clutching the document nervously. 

“Eh, why, where’s Jane’s letter? Have you 
seen it, Felix ?” 

“Seen what?” inquired the gentleman, en- 
deavoring to pitch it into an open trunk un- 
observed. 

“Jane Morrison's letter—do you know where 
I put it?” 

“Why, how foolish to ask me such a 
question.” 

“TI must have laid it down somewhere—and I 
thought on this table.” 

“ Then of course you'll find it,on the table.” 

“But you see it’s not on the table; ‘perhaps 
it's under it—help me to moveit, Felix. Why 
don’t you take both hands?” she: ashe} ‘as he 
awkwardly commenced moving the table with 
one hand only. 

“Because where’s the need, if one’s enongh ?” 

At this crisis Jane entered with a parcel, and 
spied the letter which he was so carefully holding 
behind him. 

“No,” said Mrs. Summerly, looking down, 
“there’s not a sign of it. O, Jane, have you 
found it, the letter that came this morning, and 
got dropped into the ink?” 

“Yes, Jane,” chimed in Mr. Summerly, “ have 
you found it?” 

“ Why, isn’t that it in your hand, sir?” 

“My hand?” 

“ Yes, sir, which you’re holding behind you.” 

“ Behind you !” ejaculated Mrs. 8. 

“Bless me, so it is!” cried Mr. S., examining 
it with as much apparent wonder and curiosity 
as if it had dropped from the clouds into his 
hand without his knowledge. 

“ And so, Mr. Felix,” said his wife, as Jane 
left the room, “you were hiding it, were you? 
And merely for a joke, when our time is so 
short—but I'll make up for it.” 

“Then you’re not going to read it?” he in- 
quired as she put it in her pocket again. 

“To read it! why my dear, you’re singularly 
interested—I begin to think you’re in love with 
Jane, for you were very attentive at Boulogne 
you know, her shadow indeed.” 

“Because you were eternally snapped up by 
the captain, who had the honor of being an old 
acquaintance,—and who now, perhaps, writes to 
revive tender reminiscences.” 

“Do you think this letter comes from him ?” 

“ Well, if I must confess —” 

« Ah! now it’s all elear—you are so absurd as 
to be jealous of that person again.” 

“Madam, I deny it! jealous of him, an effem- 
inate puppy, who was my utter contempt—a dis- 
grace to the“army, where ‘es wart men, at least.” 

“ And which in his case, sir, possesses a gen- 
tleman—he is an old acquaintance.” 

“ And was to have been your husband. I 
can’t say I think it’s much of a compliment to 
be preferred to him.” 

“ You’re making me doubt if it has proved an 
advantage.” 

“Very likely—pity you didn’t take him; but 
if you have no regard to your own feelings, I 
beg you'll respect mine. Jealous of him, in- 
deed !” 

“That is the only excuse for your rude con- 
duct to the captain, which was remarked by eve- 
rybody. O, if I had behaved so to a friend of 
yours, what a fary you’d have been in!” 

“So you did act. Nota year ago, your con- 
duct was infinitely more shameful to Miss Hook- 
er, just because as an old friend of her father’s, 
I went down to Streatham to dine one Sunday.” 

“Miss Hooker is a vulgar, illiterate being,” 
cried Mrs. Summerly, with angry emphasis, 
“she hasn’t one claim to the term of lady.” 

“She’s a generous, amiable, fine girl, who 
could make any man happy.” 

“ Then I’m sorry she didn’t try to make you 


” 


so. 

“Perhaps I do too, madam.” 

“Tf she had, I would have given full acknow- 
ledgement of her talents.” 

“ You praise them enough now, for you’re dy- 
ing of jealousy.” : 

“ Denial, in such a case, I should consider be- 
neath me; and now, Mr. Summerly, you actual- 
ly believe this letter was sent by a person whom 
I encourage in a secret attachment ?” 

“T regret to declare it,” sighed the husband. 

“ And in consequence of your absurd whim, 
you expect me to open it?” 

“T expect you to open it.” 

“Perhaps, then, you had better sit down, sir, 
as I must inform you that you’re very likely to— 
wait!” 

“Then you refuse ?” 

“Tdo. If you can insult me by such a sus- 
picion, you shall have the additional disgrace of 
disproving it.” 

“ Q, excellent! as you prefer, madam ; this is a 
capital way of disguising your own fears—a 
complete admittal that you’re afraid to convince 
me; but it is unnecessary, my dear, as I can 
imagine the contents—would you like to hear 
them ?” 

“ With all my heart!” cried Mrs. Summerly, 


“He commences thus—‘ My idolized Lucin- 
da!” 


“Mr. Sammerly!” exclaimed the lady, with an 


“Shall I proceed ?” 

“Just as you please.” 

“My angel of angels—I learn that your hus- 
band has obtained his yearly vacation, and pro 
poses a journey.” 

“Now how should he learn that, I'd like to 
have you inform me,” cried the young wife, her 
eyes sparkling with triumph. 

“ Well, he imagines it—it’s all the same thing. 
‘ Where is your destination? Let me know im- 
mediately, that I may follow youinstantly. Can 























































But Mrs. Summerly could listen no longer. 


“ And you’ve the audacity,” she interrupted, 
“to say he would presume to write me such a 


letter?” 
“T have, madam.” 
“ And that I would receive it ?” 
“You state my belief.” 


“Then, sir,’ said Mrs. Summerly, rising, 


“you must feel I am unworthy to be your wife, 
and that it is our @hty to part.” 

“ Very well, we part.” 

“And this instant too—without a moment’s 
delay.” 

“ Without a moment’s delay.”’ 

“ How fortunate this discussion has occurred 


in season to save you the intended expense of 


my journey.” 

“Fortunate indeed! It saves money and 
character.” 

“ The cab’s come, sir,” said Jane, opening the 
door. 

Send it away,” ordered her mistress; notic- 
ing the girl’s surprise, “I’m not going.” 

“But lam,” said Mr. Summerly. “ Tell it 
to stop.” Then as Jane left the room—“ Do 
you think I will Jose a long wished for pleasure 
because you’re not with me? No, madam, I 
shall go to the Rhine, if I have to go alone—you 
can stay behind! My credit is good enough to 
furnish you with all you want, and —” 

“So you fancy I will remain moping all by 
myself, while you’re sporting about like a butter- 
fly! Not a bit of it, sir; if you goto Germany, 
sir, I go to Paris.” 

“ Paris ?” 

“Yes, Paris. Aunt Melissa offered to take 
me not a week ayo, and I’ll send a note instant- 
ly to say I accept the invitation.” 

“ And would you, madam,” cried Mr. Sum- 
merly, choking with vexation, “with no better 
protector than an invalid old aunt, expose your- 
self to all the temptations of Paris ?” 

“ Temptations, sir, are in the heart—not the 
eyes |” 

“Would you risk your reputation, your price- 
less good name, by a rash step that the most 
thoughtless would disapprove? If you have no 
care for yourself, have you no consideration for 
me—for the title of my wife, madam ?” 

“Then you would have me prize what you 
throw away. But don’t alarm yourself, sir; 
whatever provocation I may receive, don’t fear I 
shall fail in self-respect. And now, as time 
flies, we'll separate our baggage, and you then 
can take your course—I, mine. You shall start 
to-day ; I, to-morrow.” 

A vigorous assault upon the contents of the 
plethoric trunk in the corner now ensued. 

“7Ef course, madam, of course ; and as you 
justly observe, it will result in a decided saving. 
All I want now is my bag and hat case; just 
look them up, and call in the man. Here are a 
few articles belonging to you, madam,” pitching 
them successively on to the floor, “your boots, 
and your hair brushes, and your trumpery par- 
cels.”” 

“ Yes, sir, and a few of yours; your books, 
gloves, and your horrid old cigars! Say rather, 
dead cabbage leaves steeped in a tanpit,” and, 
suiting the action to the word, she tossed the 
bundle, loose fragments and all across the room, 
Mr. S. intercepting them in their descent. 

“Havanas! Havanas!” he shouted furiously, 
“ten dollars a pound! That’s the last straw; 
after that would a worm lack spirit to turn? 
No—that has decided me, and now we separate.” 
And by way of preparation he grasped his car- 
pet-bag and hat-box, while the lady franticly 
clutched a band-box and parasol. 

“We separate, madam.” 

“Yes sir, we part.” 

“ Wide as two continents.” 

“ Distant as the poles.” 

“ As Asia and Africa.” 

“With a Sahara between us.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, ma’am, and all the 
Simpsons, if you please, sir,” announced Jane, 
opening the door. 

“ Our neighbors,” said Mr. Summerly ; “ very 
well, you'll see them, of course, as you’re going 
to stay, and can inform them why you’re deserted ; 
but as I’m limited for time, I shall be off.” 

“Indeed, you shall not, sir. Jane, leave the 
room. Indeed, you shall not leave me to ex- 
plain ; you shall bear your share of that disgrace 
which belongs rather to youthanto me. This 
step is of your own seeking, sir, and I demand 
that you explain all yourself; if you wont go to 
them, you must see my father at any rate. He 
will be here in a minute, and he will, of course, 
desire an explanation.” 

“Well, that’s true enough !” thought Mr. S. 

“ And one that shall be satisfactory, also.” 

“I don’t know as I care for that, after all, as 
she must then confess everything about that hate- 
ful letter,” muttered Mr. S. ‘“ Well, madam, 
well, if I must publish this shameful affuir to our 
friends, 1 must have my credentials, and must 
produce my proof to them and your father in the 
shape of that letter you hold.” 

“QO, you think so?” 

“Yes, unpleasant as it may be, you will per- 
ceive it must be given up.” 

“Very well; say no more, the letter’s yours,” 
and she handed him the note. 

“That’s not it.” 

““O, no, it isn’t; I beg pardon,” and she re 
newed her search amid the contents of her capa- 
cious pocket. 

* Please be sure this time,” said Mr. S. turn- 
ing away, and holding out his hand. 

““Why,” muttered his wife, looking at the su- 
perscription of the right one which she took out, 


“ now that I look at it carefully, I den’t think it’s | 


at all like Jane’s hand-writing.” 

“Ah, ha!” thought Mr. Summerly, noticing 
the delay, “I knew I should catch her. 
certain she would not give it up.” 

“And here’s a B-o-r-d—why, this isn’t from 
Boulogne at all, it’s from Bordeaux.” 

“ Bordeaux !”” 

“ Yes, and I don’t know a soul there—it’s not 
my letter, after all! So just take it, and 
welcome.” 


I was 


you not persuade the good creature to visit Bou- | 
logne, as you did last year? My amiable sister 
would of course engage his attention, while’—” 


| 
| 
} 
| 







Mr. Summerly picked it up as she indignantly 
flung it on the floor, and proceeded to examine it. 
“And now, sir,” cried the lady, bitterly, “I 


| congratulate you on your valuable proof, without 


which you can enlighten our neighbors immedi- 
ately, though without your credentials—which 
turn out to be merely a billet from Bourdeaux. 
Why—Bourdeaux! Isn’t that where the Hook- 
ers live?” 

““T—I think so.” 

“ And their charming, amiable danghter, Miss 
Betsey * who shows her vaunted good taste and 
propriety in writing to an old lover, married two 
years ago.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” mentally ejaculated Mr. S. 
“but the girl always was terribly sentimental— 
and may be it is from her.” 

“This pattern of all the virtues!” continued 
Mrs. Summerly, alluding to the afore-mentioned 
young person, “‘ this matrimonial prize! Perhaps, 
sir, you'll read the letter ?”’ 

“ By no means.” 

“T should suppose you would like to illustrate 
the beauty of confidence—confidence, the main- 
spring of domestic happiness !” 

“ Of all the fairy coverings that ever adorned 
& woman’s feet’”’"—began the discomfited hus- 
band, picking ap his wife’s boots with a very 
flushed and crestfallen countenance— 

“Don’t talk about my feet, sir!” was the an- 
gry retort—“have the goodness to look me 
straight in the face !” 

“ And such tiny treasures as these to be lying 
in the dust,” continued Mr. S., carefully brushing 
the articles. 

“Which you are trying to throw in my eyes. 
Do you intend to read it, sir?” 

“Now, my darling, what is the use of talking 
any more about this absurd affair ?”’ 

“Absurd, sir! A letter from Miss Hooker!” 

“ Who’s a silly girl—a positive fool !”” 

“Then you ought to be ashamed of having 
called out her affections.” 

“T deny that I didso. Idon’t care a straw 
for her.” 

“You know very well that you would have 
married her but for a quarrel, which fact you 
were so mean as to keep a secret from me.” 

“Silence, madam, silence!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Summerly, getting angry again. 

“ But it’s now very evident that you are as 
much attached as ever, and this tour up the 
Rhine was only a ruse to get to France, and vis- 
it Bordeaux.” 

“Well, well,” he cried, “I can’t stand this! 
I would rather break open the government 
mails!” And seizing the letter he was about to 
unseal it, when Mrs. Summerly’s father entered 
the room. 

“Well, ’Cinda! Well, Felix !” 

“O, here’s my father !” exclaimed the lady. 

“In very good time, then.” 

“To hear the contents.” 

“No, to read them! My dear sir, here is a 
letter I wish you would read, and which your 
daughter insists is intended for me.” 

“And my husband says is intended for me! 
Therefore have the kindness to be the judge.” 

The old gentleman quietly opened the cause 
of all this domestic disturbance, and an enclosure 
fell out. At sight of this, he calmly said—“ It 
happens to be for neither of you!” 

“What!” cried both in one breath. 

“Yes, it is for me! About that claret I order- 
ed. Hooker is ill—has lost my address—so Mrs. 
H. has sent his answer under cover to you.” 

As he turned away to read the letter, the 
young couple stood looking at each other in si- 
lent confusion. 

“ Why, Felix !” said Mrs. Summerly, at length. 

“?Cinda!” was the mortified response. 

“Ts it possible that—” 

“All this hurricane has actually risen—” 

“From nothing at all!” 

“Come, my children,” said the old gentleman, 
advancing from the window, “ you have no spare 
time; the boat starts at eleven, and it’s nearly 
that now.” 

“So it is,” said Mr. Summerly, consulting his 
watch in surprise. 

“ Very well then, get on your things, and I'll 
see to the trunks being put onto the carriage. 
Here, Jane, call the hack driver.” 

Under his superintendence the driver and Jane 
seized the trunks, band-boxes, bags, bundles and 
parcels, running to and fro from the room to the 
street, until the apartment was cleared. 

“These cunning little boots—I must find a 
place for them,” said Mr. Summerly, stowing 
them into his coat pocket. 

“And these delicious cigars—there’s plenty of 
space in my reticule !" responded Mrs. Summerly. 

“Very well, ’Cinda dear, come along now. 
Bat before we drop this subject, and forever, just 
let me say that as people often fall out about the, 
most ridiculous things in the world—” 

“Yes indeed, the merest trifles in life—~”* 

At the very time when they ought to be 
happiest—” 

“If they would take time for inquiry and 
seflection—” 

“And use common sense—” 

“They would save themselves great annoy- 
ance, and what is equally ever desirable, the 
comments of amused spectators and officious 
acquaintances,”’ 

“ Say no more, Felix, we have learnt a lesson 
that shall last us all our lives.” 

“We have indeed,” replied her husband, kiss- 
ing her bright fuee; “and now we must hurry, 
indeed.” 

Se saying, he tucked her under his arm, and 
they jumped into the hack, radiant with antici- 
pations of future happiness, and were whirled 
away to the landing amid the envious congratu- 
lations of all their neighbors, who believed there 
was never such a happy couple before, and never 
would be again. 

_——_+oo oo 

Bad as the results have been in the world of 
making light of sin, those of brooding over it 
have been worse. Remorse has done more harm 
than hardihood. Jt is remorse which so remem- 
bers bygone faults as to paralyze the energies tor 
doing Christ’s work; for when you break a 
Christian’s spirit, it is all over with progress 0, 
we want everything tha: is hopeful and encour- 


aging for our work, for God knows it is not an 
easy one. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
WHAT I LOVE 





BY WILLIB WARE. 
I love the quiet twilight— 
I love the lingering gleam 
The sun casts o'er the hill-tops, 
| In a bright and golden beam ; 
T love to see the shadows fall 
O’er the forest trees; 
I love to see the foliage stirred 
By evening's gentle breeze. 


I love to see the silvery moon, 
The glorious queen of night, 

T love to see her lingering beams 
Of soft and mellow light; 

I love to see the evening star 
Shine in the deep blue sky; 

Tis then I think of absent friends, 
And wish that they were nigh. 








[Especial Correspondence of The Flag of our Union.] 


SEEING THE WORLD. 
LETTER NO. 7. 


BY PELEG PARSLEY BELL. 


STILL IN LONDON. 

Ovr visit to Windsor Castle was very inter- 
esting. A ride of half an hour or so by railway, 
took us to that place, and we spent the best part 
of the day there. This castle is a great place, 
very old, with grand trees and walks, and any 
quantity of nice farming land. It is the country 
residence of the queen, and she has got all man- 
ner of fine things there, for show and use, which 
she is very proud to have people come and see. 
She says they may come any day but Friday, 
and see the whole place, inside and out, if they 
are only civil and well-behaved people like us. 
The reason she don’t want people to come on 
Friday is, because that is cleaning day, when she 
has the whole house washed, and every thing 
dusted and put to rights. Luckily we went there 
on Thursday and so her majesty was very glad 
to see us, as well as Prince Albert, and all the 
rest of the folks. The queen said she had 
heard about that little scuttle between our Chris. 
and her oldest boy, but she didn’t bear no mal- 
ice, and we were welcome to come in, and go all 
over the castle. Prince Albert carries on the 
farm at Windsor, and was pretty busy looking 
after his crops, so we didn’t see much of him. 
But the queen was very sociable, and got Hul- 
dah Lavina to sing to her. Huldah sung the 
“King and Countryman,” and “In Good Old 
Colony Times,” in her very best style, and offer- 
ed to sing some more. But the queen said the 
sound of those old, fatniliar airs, rendered in the 
American dialect, and with so much power and 
effect, caused too great a rush of emotions, and 
gave her a severe headache. Fearful that she 
wouldn’t he able to govern the kingdom if her 
‘headache continued, I gave Huldah a hint to 
stop, and advised the queen to have a strong 
cup of tea. She said she thought she would, 
and then lie down a little while ; and upon that 
she ordered one of her folks to show us about 
the castle, and begged Mrs. Bell to excuse her. 
We all said,—“ 0, certainly,” and made our 
best bow out of the room. 

Windsor Castle has been the country seat of 
the English sovereigns for several hundred years, 
and during that long period of time there have 
been a good many additions to it, until it is now 
almost as big asa town. The oldest part was 
built by William the Conqueror, the same mon- 
arch whose interesting relics we saw at the Tow- 
er of London. He must have been a pretty 
smart man, to have built this place, and take care 
of his folks at the Tower, and carry on his 
fighting, all at the same time. But the proba- 
bility is, that he only bossed the work, and didn’t 
do the actual mason’s work, himself, though he 
gets the credit of building it, just the same. 
The castle is situated upon a pretty high hill, 
open to the four quarters of the heavens; and 
the powerful winds which prevailed there induced 
the king to name the place Wyndsore, “bye re- 
sonne of ye sore wynd yt blowed yere,” as the 
ancient chronicles of William express it. In 
process of time the name became changed to its 
present appellation of Windsoys. This interest- 
ing antiquarian information was communicated 
to us by Prince Arthur, whom we met during our 
walk, and who by the way still hore some traces 
of his black eye. This interesting scion of roy- 
alty was engaged in setting a trap for one of the 
sentinels on the walls, when we methim. He 
succeeded in throwing the tall soldier down, by 
stretching a cord across his path, which he tight- 
ened just as the soldier was about to raise his 
foot. The fall of his musket discharged it, 
which alarmed the guard, caused the long roll to 
be beat, and stirred up great confusion through- 
out the castle. The great guns upon the gate 
towers were uncovered, loaded and run out, the 
Royal Halberdiers and Archers manned the 
walls, and everybody seemed prepared for a rev- 
olution. After a while the commandant received 
a report that the alarm was caused by one of the 
witty pranks of the Prince of Wales, and all 
again subsided into quiet. 

After this little episode, we resumed our tour 
through the different apartments of the castle, 
the audience chamber, the ball room, banqueting 
hall, gold rooms, chapel, and fifty other places ; 
seeing all the grand sights that travellers make 
such a talk about, and getting fairly tuckered out 
with walking, and standing, and looking. In 
the gold rooms are kept the gold dishes that the 
queen uses at table; and the quantity of articles 

we saw,—dish-covers, tureens, plates, dishes, 
vases, bowls, ete.—was perfectly astonishing. 
The queen sometimes gives large parties ; and 
as she says everybody at her table shall have 
just as good as she has, to eat off of, she mana- 
| ges to make Parliament spend a thumping large 
sum to furnish her table. Of one kind of truck 
and another, old and new, she must have gold 
ware to the amount of twelve millions of dollars. 
As a tribute to the patience of the British people 
in standing such extravagance, she has procured 
a golden donkey, with panniers on his sides, 
which she uses for a salt-cellar. She does not 
use snuff, and forbids Prince Albert to use it; 
so, having no use for the gold snuff boxes which 








belonged to her predecessors, she has had them 
made up into a gold salver, for her tea table. 
When the gentleman-in-waiting told me of this, 
and exhibited the waiter, I facetiously remarked 
to him that the queen showed she was up to 
snuff. He received the joke with a serious air, 
and probably laid it away to grin over when he 
should be off of duty. 

The chapel of the castle is called St. George’s 
Chapel, in honor of St. George the Dragoon, 
who is the patron saint of the Order of the Gar- 









































































campments in this edifice. “The Order of the 
Garter was instituted by Edward III., in the 
year 1350, in honor of the praise-worthy act of a 
maiden of those days who rendered eminent ser- 
vice to Edward when fleeing from his enemies, 
and probably saved his life. The narrative of 
this event is detailed in the ancient chronicles, in 
the following words :—‘‘ Ye kingg was sore be- 
“set upon ye fyeld by hys foes, to such degree 
“yt hys saifetie depended upon ye speede of hys 
“eggs; but ye suspenders of hys breeches did 
“prove traytors and broke, to hys undoinge, and 
“ye breeches did manacyle hys legys to ye over- 
“throw of yekingg. Whereat ye noble mayden, 
“seeing ye great extremetie of hiss majestie, did 
“whip off ye garter from her legg for substitute 
“for ye traytorous suspenders, with ye which, 
“girding up his breeches anew, ye kingg did 
“make greater speede and gayn saife shelter 
“from his enemyes. For ye perpetual memorie 
“of so deft a feat of loyall devoir, kingg Edward 
“did make order for all ye knights to wear a la- 
“dye’s gartar for favour.” 

The chapel is fitted up with little cubby-houses 
for the accommodation of the knights, which are 
called “ stalls,” and over each hang the arms 
of the knight to whom it belongs. I thought to 
myself that my coat of arms would look quite as 
well, over one of them, as those of any of the 
sovereigns or nobles which I saw. I must see 
how much it costs to join the order, and if it 
don’t come too high, I think I will be proposed. 
I discovered by an inscription which is placed 
over the arms of Henry VII., that the doctrine 
of the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary, or the “mackerel conniption,” as Mrs. 
Partington very foolishly called it, is somewhat 
older than the present day, though it has just 
been set up by the present pope as a church 
dogma. For that inscription, written about the 
year 1508, says: “Hail Mary, and blessed by 
thy holy mother Anne, from thy most pure vir- 
gin flesh issued without stain; Amen.” This 
inscription was written by the dean of the chapel, 
Dr. Urswick, a great favorite of king Henry 
VIL., and therefore he is entitled to the thanks of 
the church for the invention of this doctrine, and 
not pope Pius the ninth. Regular cathedral 
services are daily performed in this chapel, and 
I was told that it had a dean and eight éhnon. 
Upon my inquiry whether the cannon were light 
artillery and had the new percussion lock, I was 
informed that they were ministers of the church. 
Probably they are all big guns, at any rate, for 
the queen wouldn’t hear any small preachers. 

After doing St. George’s Chapel, we were 
asked if we would like to see the Royal Muse ? 
As the canons turned out to be preachers, I 
didn’t know but the muse might be’made by cats, 
and was inclined to be rather shy, fearing to be 
sold. But Huldah Lavina said, O, she should 
be delighted ; for she was passionately fond of 
poetry, and it would be quite a catch to see the 
royal muse, who she was sure must be the poet 
laureate, the handsome Alfred Tennyson. And 
then she burst forth into the following lines from 
Tennyson, in a tone of rapture : 

** With an inner voice the river ran, 
Adown it floated a dying swan, 
And loudly did lament.” 

The dear girl’s gushifg enthusiasm decided us 
to see the muse at any rate, and we accordingly 
followed our conductor. After crossing a large 
court-yard, we came to a high wall with a great 
gate in it, which looked like the enclosure to a 
burying ground. I told Huldahso; but she said 
it was delightful, it looked so sombre. I told 
her we were not going to see the Sombre but the 
Meuse, which caused the old Waterloo pensioner 
who attended us, to laugh. Overthe gate was a 
sign in large letters, with this inscription :—Tne 
Roya Mews. I pointed out the bad spelling 
to my family with an air of triumph, and Hul- 
dah admitted that it was slightually imperfect, 
but with true poetic instinct she said she much 
preferred that way of spelling the word, because 
it rhymed to “news” much better. The gates 
were thrown open at our approach, and my eyes 
were prepared to feast upon a temple of the 
muses, worthy of the taste and munificence of 
the royal family. What was my surprise and 
astonishment to discover, instead of this, a lot of 
stables, carriage houses, hostlers’ houses, and the 
like, filled with horses, carriages, harnesses and 
grooms! This, it seems, was the royal mews, 
which Lavina had hoped to find a delicate blend- 
ing of Castalia, Helicon and Parnassus. For 
Castalia, she found castile soap ; for Helicon, the 
profane ’ell of the impatient hostlers; and for 
Parnassus, the parsnips with which they feed the 
horses. It was a sad disappointment to her ar- 
dent soul, but she stood it bravely, and laughing- 
ly remarked that her only peg to hang a hope on, 
here, was Pegasus. The queen goes into horse- 
flesh quite extensively, keeping some two hun- 
dred nags, and over a hundred carriages, with 
harnesses to match. Chris. suggested that she 
was laying an anchor to windward, and intended 
to set up a line of coaches for a living, if she 
should be tipped off the throne. But I didn’t 
agree with him in the radical suggestion; for I 
could see in the extraordinary rapid increase of 
the queen’s family, abundant cause for all the 
horses and coaches she could get hold of, so as 
to give them all a chance to ride. This surmise 
is abundantly confirmed by the large number of 
ponies and colts which we saw in the mews. 
But I must close this letter without delay, for 
the American minister has just sent for my 
budget to go in his despatch bag by the steamer 
for New York. 


———— + -38e-—>— 





Asking a favor by letter, or giving a person 
time to think of it, is only giving him an oppor- 
tunity of getting off handsomely. 


ter, which order of knighthood has its grand en-, 
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I. V. G., Chippewa Falls.—Diamonds occur in alluvial 
soil, 80 does gold, and the latter also in veins of prima- 
ry mountain districts. Gold is frequently found in 
the beds and sands of rivers. 

Youne Stupent.—Your calculation is correct. 

“ Curiosity,” St. Louis.—Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
died in 1882, in his 96th year. 

J.C.—You labor under a very common mistake. The 
inventor of the guillotine, Joseph Ignatius Guillotin, 
was not an obscure man; he was, on the contrary, 
eminent as a physician, distinguished as a senator, and 
esteemed for his humanity. Nor was he, as some have 
reported, the victim of hisown contrivance. His design 
was to render capital punishment less painful, by de- 
capitation ;'he felt greatly annoyed at this instrument 
of death being called by his name, and died in 1814, in 

ful retirement, universally respected 

“ ScrippLeRus.”—Yes, there was actually such a place as 
Grub Street, near Moorfields, London, which Dr. John- 
son tells us was formerly much inhabited by writers of 
small histories and temporary poems. It was the resi- 
dence of the lowest class of literary characters, from 
which circumstance the epithet Grub Street is applied 
to all mean productions and bad compositions. 

C. C.—The trial of Warren Hastings for high crimes and 
misdemeanors by the peers of Great Britain, resulting 
in his acquittal, lasted more than seven years, It com- 
menced Feb. 13, 1788, and terminated April 25, 1795. 
Mr. Sheridan's celebrated speech, on the impeachment 
of Mr. Hastings, attracted universal and merited ad- 
miration. Among other charges against him was his 
acceptance of a present of £100,000 from the Nabob of 
Oude; and this was not a solitary instance of his ir- 
regular means of accumulating wealth. 

L. M.—You can get it at either of the Burnham's book- 
stores—the one in Cornhill, or that opposite the Old 


South. 

G. C.—Hatfield’s attempt on the life of George III. of 
England was made May 11, 1800, in Hyde Park; and 
during a review of the troops a shot from an undiscov- 
ered hand was fired, which wounded a young gentle- 
man who stood near the king. On the evening of the 
same day his majesty was at Drury Lane theatre, when 
&@ man from the pit fireda pistol at him; his name was 
Hatfield; but he was found upon his trial to be de- 
ravged, and was sentenced to be confined asa lunatic 
during the remainder of his life. Hatfield died Jan. 
23, 1841, aged 69 years. 

Mas. L. C., Rochester, N. ¥.—Motherwort tea is beyond 
doubt a harmless and effective tonic, and thoroughwort 
a wholesome purgative. Camomile is also justly in 
great favorasa tonic. These three herbs should be in 
every good housewife’s possession, for immediate use in 
cases of necessity. 

T. U.—Camphene will dissolve India rubber. 





UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Visitors 
to the National Military Academy at West 
Point, has just been published. This board is 
appointed annually by the President of the 
United States, and its members are citizens se- 
lected from different States of the Union. They 
are generally men of high character and stand- 
ing, and distinguished for their knowledge of 
public affairs, and scientific attainments. As the 
expenses of the board are defrayed by the gov- 
ernment, and West Point is a most desirable lo- 
cality to visit in the month of June, when the 
annual visitation takes'‘place; andas the distinc- 
tion is one of an honorable character, the ap- 
pointment is much sought for by men of compe- 
tent, qualifications. ~Qhe board usually consists 
of twelve members, including its president and 
secretary. That for the present year comprised 
a fair share of men distinguished in public life, 
and well reputed for scientific and literary ac- 
quirements. The Hon. John W. Davis, of In- 
diana, formerly Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, was President, and 
Franklin J. Dickman, of Rhode Island, Secre- 
tary. The report gives a general view of the 
state of discipline and instruction at the institu- 
tion, and discusses several topics of interest, 
upon which suggestions of change are made. 
The results of the examination of the first or 
graduating class, were eminently satisfactory to 
the board, and they speak in high terms of the 
promptness, intelligence and proficiency which 
the cadets of this class displayed in the studies 
of civil and military engineering, natural philos- 
ophy, ethics and moral philosophy, civil and mil- 
itary law, and military tactics, as connected with 
all arms of the service. In drawing, painting, 
rhetoric, elocution, logic and modern languages, 
they also found the members of all the classes to 
be proficient to a very creditable degree, and 
were highly delighted with the perfection of the 
military drill. The report urges the appropri- 
ation of ten thousand dollars for the purchase of 
new cavalry horses for the use of the cadets, 
those now in use being employed indiscriminate- 
ly for artillery and cavalry exercise, and many 
of them are so old, stiff and clumsy, as to ren- 
der them not only unfit for cavalry service, but 
absolutely dangerous to the lives and limbs of the 
cadets. The same recommendation has been 
made by previous boards, and it is high time that 
it was attended to. The board also recommend 
the establishment of another professorship, for 
instruction in constitutional and international 
law, and the law of courts martial ; these branch- 
es being now taught by a clerical professor, who, 
in addition to this duty, teaches ethics, logic, 
history and literature, and performs besides, 
the duties of chaplain and religious instructor. 
The present arrangement devolves altogether 
too much labor on one professor; and it is 
moreover obviously improper that a member of 
the clergy should teach the rudiments of law, an 
office better discharged by a jurist or other 
civilian. 

A well founded objection is taken by the board 
to the manner in which assistant professors at the 
academy are appointed by the War Department. 


Owing to the small number gf permanent pro- | 


fessors, it is necessary that there should be assis- 
tants to aid them in the discharge of their duties. 
These assistants are junior officers of the army, 
who are ordered there for a term of service, just 
as they would be to e military post, or upon a 
frontier expedition, and with little or no regard 
to their scientific atrainments, or peculiar quali- 
fications to teach. In this wey young men are 
sent there without consultation with the faculty 
of the academy, and often prove to be little or 
no use as assistants. Moreover, when by prac- 
tice they have again become familiar with the 
branches to be taught, and have acquired some 
degree of readiness as teachers, their term has 
expired, and they are ordered off upon another 
duty, to give place to new tyros in the art of in- 















struction. The board recommend, that, in lieu 
of this practice, the assistants be selected with 
especial reference to these scientific attainments, 
and ability to teach, and that they be continued 
on that duty for a much longer term, when they 
give satisfaction. To enable the department to 
carry out this valuable improvement, some con- 
sultation with the heads of the academy will be 
necessary, in the selection of officers for assis- 
tants, and there certainly can be no possible ob- 


jection to this. 


We are also much struck with the importance 
of anotherchange which this report recommends ; 
and we think our readers will agree with us that 
the improvement proposed would do much to- 
wards giving the country a larger body of first- 
rate officers, and also tend to do away with the 
impression of exclusiveness in the academy, 
which now exists in the public mind, to the 
prejudice of the institution. The fact is noto- 
rious, that of the eighty or ninety cadets who are 
annually"#mitted to the institution, rarely more 
than one third go through and graduate. ' This 
arises from the inability of the larger part to pur- 
sue the studies required of them. The board 
propose that the present practice of permitting 
the Member of Congress to nominate the cadet 
from his district be abolished, and that all candi- 
dates from the district who are properly recom- 
mended, be examined for the appointment, and 
the one selected that is best qualified. In this 
way, competition for the cadetship would be es- 
tablished, and the new class would consist of 
eighty or ninety youths of ability, instead of two 
thirds bad and one third good, as at present. 
This competition would serve to make the insti- 
tution more popular with the public than at pres- 
ent, as well as insure a larger graduating class, 
and thus establish new guarantees for the contin- 
uance of the academy, as well as greatly increase 
the benefits resulting from the public money ex- 
pended for its support. Such a competition for 
appointment to the French Military Academies, 
prevails in France, and it works well there. Why 
should it not work well under our republican 
system ? 





ALGERIA. 


Ever since the conquest of the African king- 
dom of Algiers, in the year 1830, France has 
held possession of it as acolony. It has proved 
a fine place for the expenditure of money, and 
for the exercise of the French army. But there 
has been no immediate benefit resulting therefrom 
in the way of trade or commerce. The chief 
value to France of this possession, is its political 
importance. Asa position on the Mediterran- 
ean Sea, and an established foothold in Northern 
Africa, Algeria is doubtless an essential element 
in the operations of France to counteract Great 
Britain in her strides towards supremacy in the 
East. From motives of this character the present 
emperor seeks to secure and strengthen this 
French colony in every practicable way. He has 
recently appointed his cousin, Prince Napoleon, 
as minister of Algeria, and conferred upon him 
extensive powers for the administration of the 
colonial government. The prince at present, has 
his location in Paris, as a member of the impe- 
rial government, but it is supposed that ere long 
the emperor will constitute him Governor Gen 
eral and Viceroy of Algeria, to reside there and 
maintain a vice regal court. In preparation for 
such a consummation, the new minister is mak- 
ing extensive movements for building up the col- 
ony, increasing its military and commercial im- 
portance, and for his eventual establishment 
there. 

The present European population of Algeria 
is only about two hundred thousand. To en- 
courage emigration thither, as well from other 
countries as from France, the new minister pro- 
poses, with the approbation of the emperor, to 
grant immediate letters of naturalization to any 
emigrants, be they of what nation they may, who 
will establish themselves in that colony. Suita- 
ble publicity of this arrangement will be made 
all over Europe, and it is anticipated that the re- 
sult will be to stimulate a very large emigration 
of the laboring classes of Germany and other 
countries, to the shores of Algeria. At the same 
time, extraordinary efforts are to be made to in- 
duce a portion of the peasantry and working 
classes of France to remove there for coloniza- 
tion. By these means it is hoped to build up a 
powerful and prosperous community on the 
northern shore of the Mediterranean, which will 
strengthen the military position of France, and 
add materially to the commercial resources of 
the empire. Itis said that the climate of Alge- 
ria presents no obstacle to the beneficial employ- 
ment of European labor in that country, but, on 
the contrary, is well adapted to promote the 
health and comfort, and to stimulate the indns- 
trial energies of northern Europeans. Prince 
Napoleon, in the exercise of the extcnsive pow- 
ers entrusted to him, proposes to enlarge and im- 
prove the port of Algiers, and to establish new 
military posts along the coast. It is also said 
that he intends to build a vice regal palace of 
colossal dimensions, at Algiers, which is to be a 
magnificent specimen of oriental architecture. 
and the seat of his future court. These exten- 
sive plans of Napoleon III. for building up the 
French power in Africa, with a view to exercis- 
ing a controlling influence over Asia, are in ac- 
cordance with the cherished views of Napoleon 
the Great, and therefore have an hereditary inter- 
est for the present emperor, which induces him 
to push them with extraordinary energy, as an 
important part of the great scheme, in conjunc- 
tion with Russia, for circumventing England, 
and giving to Russia the much coveted territory 
of European Turkey, the purposes of France 
in Algiers are a subject of considerable curiosity 
at the present time, and their development will 
be watched by our readers, as momentous moves 
upon the great political chess board of Europe. 
But so long as the powers of the old world con- 
fine their action to their own side of the big her- 
ring pond, and leave us here in America to man- 
age our own affairs to suit ourselves, the people 
of this country may indeed contemplate their 
movements with interest, but will feel very little 
preference for the success of one side, or the 
other. 


———— Ee 





JAMES SMITHSON. 

Among the greatest English benefactors of 
our country will be classed James Smithson, 
Esq., of London, a natural son of a former Duke 
of Northumberland, who died some twenty-three 
years ago, bequeathing over half a million of 
dollars to the United States government, for the 
purpose of founding a national institution at 
Washington, “for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” Smithson was a sin- 
gle man, without family ties, and an accomplish- 
ed natural philosopher. In the course of his 
scientific career he contributed several important 
papers to the Royal Society of London, of which 
he was a member. In his will, he speaks in the 
highest germs of the United States; ahd consid- 
ering this country the most favorable for the ac- 
complishment of his object, to advance the cause 
of science, he confers upon it the honorable trust 
of dispensing his fortune to that end, rather than 
his native land. Congress accepted the trust in 
1846, and constituted a board of regents to ad- 
minister the same, according to the intention of 
the donor. With a portion of the income accru- 
ing from the bequest, an Institute has been erect- 
ed at the city of Washington, in sight of and 
near to the national monument of Washington. 
This building, which is constructed of brown 
free-stone, in the Norman-Gothic style, cost three 
hundred twenty-five thousand dollars. It con- 
sists of a central body and two wings, and is 
adorned with a number of towers. The whole 
structure is spacious and imposing, forming ® 
graceful monument to the memory of Smithson, 
and at the same time furnishing ample accom- 
modations for the business of the institution. 
This business consists in the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men. To accomplish the 
former, scientific men in all parts of the country 
are induced to contribute the results of their ob- 
servation and investigations, which are gathered 
together under the supervision of Professor 
Henry, the resident secretary of the institution, 
and so far as useful, prepared for the press, and 
published in the volumes of ‘ The Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge.” Scientific re 
searches are also carried on at the Institute, by 
competent persons, aided by the use of excellent 
chemical and other philosophical apparatus, and 
avery extensive and complete library of works 
on natural science, embracing the productions of 
the ablest writers of every nation. Particular 
attention is given to the new pursuit of meteoro- 
logical investigations, and regular observations 
are received from all parts of the country, as to 
the state of the thermometer and barometer, and 
the commencement, progress and duration of 
storms. Upwards of two hundred and fifty re- 
liable persons are engaged in communicating 
these observations, and it is anticipated that the 
results thereof will prove in the highest degree 
beneficial, in systematizing and improving the 
business of agriculture. 

For the diffusion of knowledge, the valuable 
library of the institution, containing works of 
the rarest character, and constantly improving 
by the addition of new works, is open to all. 
The plan of this library contemplates the collee- 
tion in one large room, of all the best scientific 
knowledge of the world, so that it may be read- 
ily accessible to students. The publications of 
this institution, which have already reached nine 
quarto volumes, and the printed reports which 
are annually made to Congress, are distributed 
liberally in this and other countries ; and in re- 
turn, the transactions of foreign and domestic 
socicties are received and added to the library. 
There is also an extensive gallery of Indian 
portraits of members of the various tribes on the 
continent, which is receiving additions from time 
to time, and is intended to be a complete ethno- 
logical gallery of the primitive races. Courses 
of scientific lectures upon various subjects are 
delivered every winter during the sessions of 
Congress, by able professors who are employed 
for the purpose by the government of the insti- 
tution. These lectures are free to all, and are 
delivered in a spacious lecture room of the build- 
ing, well adapted for the purpose. In one large 
hall is contained a very extensive collection of 
curiosities in nature and art, which have been 
brought home by government officers from the 
various exploring expeditions ; in another, is a 
variety of useful and curious philosophical ap- 
paratus, including a sulphuric-acid barometer, 
twenty-one feet in height, and in a room adjoin- 
ing the large central hall, are: preserved the per- 
sonal effects of Smithson, such as his service of 
silver plate, family pictures, and philosophical 
instruments, 

The noble bequest of Smithson yields an an- 
nual income of thirty thousand dollars, which is 
devoted to the various purposes indicated above, 
for carrying on the institution which bears his 
name. The expenses of the establishment are, 
to some extent, defrayed by annual appropria- 
tions by Congress, leaving a larger sum from 
the income to be devoted to the cause of science, 
than would otherwise be available. All the ex- 
pense thus far incurred, except that which Con- 
gress provides for, has been paid out of the in- 
come of the fund, leaving the principal untouch- 
ed, and a surplus of interest fmounting at the 
present time to one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The great design of the donor 
is therefore in a fair way of being accomplished, 
without wasting the means so rhunificently pro- 
vided by him for carrying it out. The help 
which he has given to the cause of science is in- 
valuable, and promises the most important and 
beneficial results in the future, in which not only 
our own country but the world at large will 
participate. With the hundred thousand pounds 
which he has entrusted to our country, he has 
laid the foundation of a monument that will 
perpetuate his name for ages to come, and blend 
itin honorable union with the ever-advancing 
triumphs of the human intellect. 


on ngineiamataninteins 
A TrutH.—The present evil is often the husk 
in which Providence has enclosed the germ of 
future prosperity. 
Re 
Sruitanity.—In the United States there are 
said to be six thousand brokers and six thousand 
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New England Medical College, for the educa- 
tion of female practitioners, has just been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. It presents interesting 
and important facts as to the usefulness and suc- 
cess of the institution, and develops its plan of 
operations. 
cians have already graduated at the college, 
after receiving a thorough medical education, and 
are now scattered in different States of the Union, 
pursuing the practice of their profession. At the 
last term there were twenty students, from six 
different States, but mostly from Massachusetts. 
Five ladies graduated at the close of the term, 
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EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

Dr. Vinton has resigned the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s in this city, and goes to Philadelphia. 

A boy in Watertown, N. Y., smothered an in- 
fant he had charge of, because it cried. 

The Utah mail party lately encountered in 
their journey millions of buffaloes. 

A young lady of 17 married a man of 75 in 
Kansas, because she liked his speeches. 

Property in San Francisco has declined twen- 
ty-five per cent. within a short time. 

Among the marriages reported in Cincinnati 
lately was a Mr. Moon to Miss Shine. 

The marriage of a widower in clover to a 
widow in weeds is rather agricultural. 





N. E. FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
The ninth annual report of the trustees of the 


THEATRICAL ANECDOTE. 

A most laughable scene has been related to us 
which occurred in one of the Western Theatres 
during the first engagement of Ellen Tree (Mrs. 
C. Kean), and which proves how easily an audi- 
ence may be restored to good humor by a happy 
hit of a favorite actor. The play was “ As You 
Like it.” The performer who enacted Duke Fred- 
erick, having been detained by indisposition from 
rehearsal, had taken an idea into his head that 
after he had attended the wrestling scene, he had 
done all that was required of him, or in other 
words, that he had finished his part. He accord- 
ingly doffed his ducal robes, and quietly took his 
seat in the green room. He was scarcely seated, 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“The Demon of the Heart,’ a story by Hanpnik Con- 
SCIENCE. 

“Reply toa Woman’s Question,” stanzas by Frank 
Fortescur 

* Dealings with the Devil,’ a story by Mrs. M. A. 
Denison. 

“The Legend of Gisela,” a tale by Many W. Janvain 

** Scenes In China, No. 8,” by ALUNG. 

** Black Agnes of Dunbar,” a Scottish tale by HaRRist 
A. Davison. 

“To a true Friend,” verses by N. B. Anpgnson, M. D. 

** Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


An Eastern scene, depicting Bengal Sepoys being shaved 
in the Streets of Calcutta. 


Two engravings—one showing a stalactite chamber in 
the famous Grotto of Ochoz; and the second delineating 













Quite a number of female physi- 










with the degree of M.D. Two of these gradu- 
ates belonged in this State, one in Rhode Island, 
one in New York, and one in Ohio. 
annual term will commence on the first Wednes- 
day of November, 1858, and continue for seven- 
teen weeks. 
on the various branches of medical science, 
which are delivered by competent professors, and 
illustrated by suitable drawings, apparatus, and 
human subjects. 
these lectures are five dollars for each course, 









when the call-boy bawled out “ Duke Frederick !” 
His dukeship started in utter amazement, and 
ran down to the, prompter, of whom he soon 
learnt the horrible truth that the stage was waiting 
for him! The cue was given—‘ Look, here 
comes the duke”—but the duke came not— 
“with eyes full of anger,” continued Rosalind— 
but there stood the duke at the wing, clasping 
his hands, and his eyes looking “ more in sorrow 
than in anger.” What was to be done ?—“ Look, 
here comes the duke,” repeated Rosalind—but 
all in vain, they looked and looked, but no duke 












The next 


It embraces six courses of lectures 


The terms of admission to 


The strangest of all individuals is one who 
asks questions—he’s the querist. 

Every man should be a seer in the sphere he 
moves in. 

The three hardest words for a man to pro- 
nounce are, “I was mistaken.” 

Every hour that a man remains in debt isa 
year spent in slavery. 

There never was a human heart that did not 
long for the sympathy of other hearts. 

Italy, the land of poetry and song, is the most 













“the Weeping Willow,” in the same famous natural 
cavern. 


Picture of an African Mounted Ranger. 
Representation of Italian Amusements in the streets 


of Florence. 


A characteristic picture delineating Women of Mola 


and Castellone in Italy. 


View of Interlachen, a romantic village in Switzerland. 
Representation of the Swiss Central Railway—the Via- 


duct near Rumlingen. 


View of the village of Balbec in Syria. 
Picture of the Bridal Carriage of the Emperor of Brazil. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 


in the United States at five cents a copy. 


0 One copy of the Frag, and one copy of the Picro- 


making thirty dollars in all. Applicants of ad- 
mission are required to be females of good char- 
acter, and to possess a good English education. 
Provision is also made for other instruction from 
the professors, besides the lectures, which is fur- 
nished to the students upon moderate terms, to- 
gether with the use of the library and apparatus of 
the college. 
of medicine are required to pursue medical stud- 
ies for three years, and to have attended two full 
courses of medical lectures, one of which must 
have been at this college. 
tain a satisfactory examination in all the branch- 
es taught at this institution. 
‘nished with a diploma, setting forth their ability 













































cated in rooms number 274 Washington Street, 
Boston; but efforts are now making to raise a 
building fund for the purpose of erecting a suit- 
able structure, or otherwise providing more am- 
ple and convenient accommodations. The col- 
lege is supported by the fees paid by students, 
by donations from public-spirited individuals, 
and by an annual grant from the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. The State also contributes to sustain 
the institution by supporting forty free scholar- 
ships from the different counties. 
a legacy of thirty thousand dollars has fallen to 
the college, by the bequest of Hon. John Wade, 
of Woburn, lately deceased. The income from 
a portion of this amount will be immediately 
available, “for the support and medical educa- 
tion of moral indigent females,” and ten thou- 
sand dollars of the principal at a future period, 
for the endowment of a professorship. Other 
liberal people have given considerable sums for 
the purposes of the college, and among the rest, 
Mrs. James Arnold, of New Bedford, who has 
contributed one thousand dollars towards the 
building fund. But more means are needed, 
psrticularly as the term of the State bounty will 
soon expire; and, as the enterprise of furnishing 
competent female practitioners is a most laudable 
one, and the present undertaking is well conduct- 
ed and worthy of success, the wealthy people of 
our community would do well to respond liber- 
ally to the calls of the authorized agents of the 
college. 


TED YOUNG PLIONBRR, 


RED AND WHITE MEN OF VIRGINIA. 


extensive dealer in pork. 

A hearty infant consumes, during its first year, 
1400 pounds of milk. ' 

There are 13,000 blind women in Great Britain 
without remunerative work. 

The sailors in the French navy act as marines 
and are armed with rifles. 

He alone who is master of himself can be 
master of his family. 

What the world calls “ goodness ” is sometimes 
a full stomach, and “ vice” an empty one. 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Simmons celebrated 
their silver wedding at Nahant last month. 

A sunfish weighing five hundred pounds was 
lately captured at Siasconset, Nantucket. 

Mr. G. P. R. James, the novelist, has been of- 
fered the consul generalship at Venice. 

A great scientific question now is :—“‘ When 
day ‘ breaks’ what becomes of the pieces ?” 

»The Baltimore and Cincinnati papers mention 

cases of debility and death from heat. 


toe 



































































¢ . ‘ RIAL, when taken together, for $3 60 per annum. 
made his appearance, and the ladies retired from f shi 


the stage. The curtain dropped amidst a shower 
of hisses. The manager was sent for—his grace 
the duke was full of apologies—the fair Rosalind 
was full of mortification—the manager was full 
of fury and perplexity, and the audience were 
full of ill-humor. It was clear the play could 
not go on without the banishment of Rosalind— 
it was equally clear that to raise the curtain for 
the few lines that remained of the scene to be 
spoken, and then to drop it again (as needs must 
be done to afford Rosalind time to dress in boy’s 
clothes for her journey to Arden), would appear 
ridiculous, and cause renewed expressions of dis- 
approbation. “Ihave it,” at length said the 
manager, who was also a favorite actor, “ you, 
Rosalind, must be banished, Z will banish 2 
Here, prompter, ring the bell.” Enter befoggethe 
curtain—“ Ladies and gentlemen—extremely 
sorry, etc., etc..—misconception of the gentleman 
who plays the duke—indisposition, etc.,—usual 
indulgence, etc..—hope you will overlook the 
blunder, ete.,—and, as the play cannot proceed 
without the banishment of Rosalind from the 
court, which banishment should have been de- 
creed by the duke before he abdicated |laughter], 
with your permission I will take upon myself to 
pronounce sentence upon her immediately [loud 
laughter], so that when the curtain rises for the 
second act, just imagine Rosalind banished.” 
This speech was received with reiterated applause 
and laughter, and the play proceeded. 


os 


A YOUNG HERO, 


A little boy in Holland was returning one 
night from a village to which he had been sent 
by his father on an errand, when he noticed the 
water trickling through a narrow opening in the 
dike. He stopped and thought what the conse- 
quences would be if the hole was not closed. He 
knew, for he had often heard his father tell the 
sad disasters which happened from guch small 
beginnings ; how, in a few hours, the opening 
would become bigger and bigger, and let in the 
mighty mass of waters pressing on the dike, until 
the whole defence being washed away, the rolling, 
dashing, angry waters would sweep on to the 
next village, destroying life and property, and 
everything in its way. Should he run homeand 
alarm the villagers, it would be dark before they 
could arrive, and the hole might even then be so 
large as to defy all attempts to close it. Prompt- 
ed by these thoughts, he seated himself on the 
bank of the canal, stopped the opening with his 





Foreign Ltems. 


Miss Louisa Pyne has been appointed to the 
office of soprano singer of the Foundling Chapel, 
London. 

Small satirical journals are rapidly on the in- 
crease at St. Petersburg, twenty-one of them 
being at present published there. 


The marriage of the prince royal of the two 
Sicilies, with the Dasben Maria of Bavaria, 
will be celebrated by proxy, at Munich, in Oc- 
tober next. 


An accomplished, beautiful, and wealthy 
young Englishwoman—Miss E. Southall—has 
fallen in love with, and. recently married Juan 
Fernandez, a celebrated bull-fighter at Madrid. 

According to the Italian papers, the people 
are returning to their ancient love for Rossini’s 
music. At Rome the Siege of Corinth is now 
the operatic rage, whilst at Florence and Genoa 
Guillaume Tell and Moise are being performed 
with the utmost enthusiasm. 


A manufacturer in the south of France ad- 
vertises a preparation which he calls “ Eau de 
Noblesse,” and declares that it makes the hair 
always preserve an “honorable ”’ direction, and 
gives to the person who uses it an “air of dis- 
tinction and supremacy.” 


The operations on the railway between Cairo 
and Suez have been resumed, and four thousand 
laborers are now employed on the excavations 
and levellings of the stil unfinished portion of 
the line. The completion of the entire railway 
is not looked for before the spring of 1859. 


A German tenor, Steger, who is said to have 
the biggest and finest voice in existence, received 
every night, while performing in Agram, besides 
the usual ovations, a silver bumper. The same 
singer is said to be engaged for twelve nights at 
the Italian opera in London, at $125 per night. | 

The amount contributed to all the misssionary 
and benevolent societies in Great Britain last 
year, was about one million pounds, or five mil-j 
lions of dollars. The amount expended in the, 
same time in intoxicating drinks was seventy} 
‘million pounds, or three hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars ! 

a 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


In our attempt to deceive the world, those are 
the most likely to detect us, who are sailing on the 
same tack. 


There is certainly something of exquisite 
kindness and thoughtful benevolence in that 
rarest of gifts—fine breeding. 

The first ingredient in conversation is truth ; 
the next, good sense; the third, good humor ; 
and the fourth, wit. 

Forgiveness, that noblest of all self-denial, is 
a virtue, which he alone who can practise in 
himself, can willingly believe in another. 





Candidates forthe degree of doctor 


They must also sus- 


Graduates are fur- 


The Female Medical College is at present lo- 





LIEBIG. 


The following account of the eminent chem- 
ist, Liebig, is from a European corré¥pondent of 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker:—* On the last day 
which I passed in Munich; I went to hear the 
world-renowned chemist, Liebig, lecture. His 
laboratory and lecture-room are in the same 
house in which he resides. When he entered 
the lecture-room the students all rose to receive 
him, and he acknowledged their attention with a 
polite bow. He wore a black dress coat and 
white pantaloons. Liebig is a fine, intellectual- 
looking man, tall though not broad ; has iron- 
gray hair, which has fallen off from his broad 
and projecting forehead; he wears no beard. 
He lectures in a very conversational nianner, 
part of the time sitting ; «makes many gestures, 
and good ones too. His*face is expressive. Hoe 
is indeed a good deel of orator, and perhaps 
the best popular lecturer in Germany. Liebig 
was 56 years old on the 12th of May, 1857. He 
was born in Darmstadt, and at the age of 21 was 
made professor at Giessen. In 1852 he came to 
Munich. Between the years 1832 and 1856 he 
published one hundred and seventy-seven papers, 
many of which were very elaborate. He is said 
to be proud and overbearing ; he is, however, on 
the side of progress, and heads the reform party 
in the University.” 


Very recently 








—oOR, THE — 
A sELF-accusED Murprrer.—“ Murder 
will out ’—it is a secret that even the criminal 


A STORY OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. cannot always keep. An English paper says 


hand, and patiently awaited the approach of some 
villager. But no one came. Hour after hour 
rolled by, yet there sat the heroic boy, in cold 
and darkness, shivering, wet, and tired, but 
stoutly pressing his hand against the dangerous 
breach. All night he stayed at his post. At last 
the morning broke. A clergyman walking up 
the canal heard a groan, and looked round to 
see where it came from. ‘ Why are you there, 
my child ?” he asked, seeing the boy, and sur- 
prised at his strange position. “I am keeping 
back the water, sir, and saving the village from 
being drowned,” answered the child, with lips so 
benumbed with cold that he could scarcely speak. 
The astonished minister relieved the boy. The 
dike was closed, and the danger which threaten- 
ed hundreds of lives was prevented. 

To ruin your Heatta.—Punch gives the 
following rules for ruining your health : Ist, stop 
in bed late ; 2d, hot suppers; 3d, turn night in- 
to day, day into night; 4th, take no exercise; 
5th, always ride when you can walk; 6th, never 
mind about wet feet ; 7th, have half a dozen doc- 
tors; 8th, drink all the remedies they send you; 
9th, try every new quack; 10th, if that doesn’t 
kill you, quack yourself. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


In the next number of Ballou’s Pictorial we 
shall commence a tale with the above title, 
abounding in incidents of frontier life, and de- 
picting with vivid interest events that transpired 
during those pioneer days of hardship and sturdy 
battling, both with nature and the red men of the 
forest. The scene is laid in the Old Dominion, 
in its early history, and the narrative finely 
blends the truthful and romantic in its record of 
the life-scenes of that period. 
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Wistar’s Barsam oF Witp CuEerry.—This 
well known and long tried medicine is “ a com- 
bination and a form indeed,” for healing and 
curing all the ills which affect us in the shape of 
coughs, colds, and inflammation of the throat, 
lungs and chest. The public should be careful 
to purchase none unless it has the written signa- 
ture of “I. Butts,” on the wrapper. More than 
ten years ago we used this medicine in our own 
family, and with magic like effect as regarded its 
curative powers. 


——____ +. > ——_—_—___—_—_—_ 





Screrstition at Fauit.—A_ respectable 
tradesman invited twelve friends to dine with 
him. Some of them objected to sit down togeth- 
er at table, as the whole company numbered thir- 
teen. The host allayed their apprehensions by 
telling them that they were only a dozen. He 
was a baker. 





DisEasE AMONG CatTLe.—The papers at 
the South continue to note great mortality among 
cattle. In consequence of the disease known as 
the black tongue, some of the butchers at Colum- 
bia, S. C., have suspended the sale of beef for 
the present. 





+ ee 


A Better sit.—A young Washingtonian, 
who, the other day, made a bet that he could put 
his finger into the mouth of a decapitated turtle, 
tried it, and got his finger nearly bitten off. The 
turtle was a green one, and so was the boy. 


————- + mee 


—— se 

A Hero anp AN Herress.—Colonel Lindsay, 
who, unharmed, carried the flag at the Alma, 
which received nine balls through it, is to marry 
Miss Jane Loyd, the richest heiress in the Lon- 
don market. “None but the brave deserve the 
fair.” 





Haprriyess.—If you cannot be happy in one 
way you can in another. This is not an affair 
of philosophy, but of health and good humor. 


—_—__t+ ore >—__—_—_——_ 

Wuew !—In the old meeting house at Hing- 
ham, they found lately a spider as large as a 
good sized frog. 
as the main course of a frigate. 

_—_—_—_¢+ we: 

Tae Mock Davrntn.—Rev. Eleazer Wil- 
liams has been very sick lately. We don’t be- 
lieve he was poisoned by the agents of the legit- 


imists, or of Louis Napoleon. 
——_ + woe 


Of course his web was as large 
PersonaL Vanity.—We all unconscious of 


our own defects. The hunchback dces not see 
the protuberance on his own shoulders. 





ImrertaL Grrt.—Napoleon III. has present- 
eda splendid service of silver to the church of 
St. Thomas, Canada. 





AxoTHER Humpvc.—The Scotch papers say 
they’ve captured a mermaid inthe Forth. That 
wont do—the Fejee mermaid used up all the 
floating enthusiasm and dollars. 


ReEsotction.—There is 
no secret to him who is 
determined in spirit. 









that a laborer in that country, named Hoare, ac- 
cused himself lately of having murdered his wife 
in a quarrel by striking her with a poker. The 
poor woman died in a hospital, where it was sup- 
posed that she had been accidentally injured. 
The body was exhumed, and the evidence of the 
surgeon who examined it agreeing with Hoare’s 
statement, a verdict of manslaughter was return- 
ed against him. 








Procress oF ComestiBLes.—In that epicu- 
rean nation, France, the millennium of cheap as 
well as good food seems rapidly approaching. 
Horse-beef steaks have been, for some time, uni- 
versal. Cat-cutlets are fast getting the preference 
over lamb. Pigeon pies are successfully made 
out of crows. And, of dog-mutton, they are now 
seriously discussing the probable superior succu- 
lence. 





A povste Loss.—A man, travelling with 
his wife, saved himself in a railroad collision ; 
but his companion was killed. When he reach- 
ed home, he missed his umbrella, and applied to 
the directors for it. It was not returned; and 
now, in speaking of the accident, he always says, 
“Yes, on that day I lost a bran new umbrella 
and my wife.” 





Mriyyesota.—A correspondent writing from 
Garden City, Blue Earth county, Minnesota, 
July 24, says “the crops are looking finely. A 
vein of coal has been found in this town, which 
increases in sizeas itis opened. It ignites readily, 
and competent judges pronounce it real coal.” 

SS ae 

IxpEcistron.—The most remarkable instance 
of indecision we ever heard of, was that of the 
man who sat up all night, because he could not 
decide which to take off first, his coat or his 
boots. 


——___- + wee + -—____. 


Cuartestown Navy Yarp.—The keel of 
the steam sloop-of-war ordered by the last Con- 
gress is being laid in the lower ship-house, and 
she will be launched before December. 

icin 

Tue Brsrropy.—He labors without thanks, 
talks without credit, lives without love, dies with- 
out tears, without pity—save that some say, “ It 
was a pity he died no sooner.” 


—————+ 2 

More Ocean STEAMERS.—We learn that a 
new line of steamers is to run between Galway, 
Quebec and Montreal, consisting of three ves- 
sels. 








Tn all countries where nature does the most, 


man does the least; and where she does but 
little, there we shall find the utmost acine of hu- 
man exertion. 


It requires more magnanimity to give up 


what is wrong, than to maintain what is right ; 
for our —_ is wounded by the one effort, and 
flattere 


by the other. 
Money invested in a tool, and the tool left ex- 


posed to the weather, is like money loaned to a 


spendthrift with no security received. In both 


instances it is a dead loss, and the result of indo- 


lence or inexcusable indifference to one’s own 
interest. 


Never condemn your neighbor unheard, how- 
ever many the accusations which may be pre- 
ferred against him ; every story has two ways of 
being told, and justice requires that you should 
hear the defence as well as the accusation, and 
remember that the malignity of enemies may 
place you in a similar situation. 


The generality of men are more capable of 
great efforts to obtain their ends, than of long 
perseverance. Their laziness or inconstancy 
robs them of the fruits of their best beginnings. 
They are overtaken by such as they left behind 
them ; such as marched perhaps slowly, but with 
a constant resolution. 





Joker's Wudget. 


It’s the last ostrich feather that breaks the 
husband’s back. 


Rats and conquerors must expect no mercy in 
misfortune. 


The man who was filled with emotion, hadn’t 
room for his dinner. 


When is the weather favorable to hay-makers ? 
When it “rains pitchforks.” " 

“Can you return my love, dearest Julia?” 
“ Certainly, sir. I don’t want it, I'm sure.” 

When you go to drown yourself, put off your 
clothes; they may fit your wife’s second husband. 

If petticoat government is not more oppressive 
now than formerly, it is certainly double in 
extent. 

A man can no more believe with another man’s 
faith, than he can satisfy his hunger by seeing 
another man eat. 

Washing shirts, says an exchange paper, 
wears them out. When they get dirty, rub 
them over with chalk. ‘“‘ Economy is wealth.’ 





When you hear the phrase, “ I may gay with 
out vanity,” you may be sure some character- 
istic vanity will follow in the same breath. 


It can hardly be said of a man when he is 
hung that he pays the debt of nature; it is 
altogether likely that he goes into a state of 
suspension. 

*T would do anything to gratify you ; I would 
go to the end of the world to please you,” said a 
fervent lover to the object of his affections 
“ Well, sir, go there, and stay, and I shall be 
pleased.” 








: 
Quill and Scissors. 
A musical festival on a monster scale, such 
being a biennial custom in Switzerland, is now 
about to come off at Zurich. Ten thousand mu- 
sicians, Vocal and instrumental, are this time to 
swell the choral anthem and deepen the rich dia- 
| pason. A banguct where 12,000 Switzers and 
| their guests are to fraternise under the canopy ot 
| the Helvetic sky is part of the announced per- 
| formance. 
| On the first Sabbath in July, at the commu- 
| nion of the Congregational Church in Wood- 
| stock, Ct., John McClellan, Esq., was admitted 
| to the church on profession of his faith. He is 
| nincty-three years old—the oldestliving graduate 
of Yuie College, of the class of 1785. The pul- 
| = was appropriately decked with flowers, a 
veautiful emblem of renewed life and joy. 





| The crew of a French ship, Marie Caroline, 
| were lately murdered, and the ship burnt, on the 
; coast of Madagascar. It appears that she came 
| to the island to take free laborers for the French 
| colonies, which one of the Madagascar chiefs 
| promised to supply. When the captain came on 
| shore to receive them, he was treacherously mur- 
| dered. 

| _ Mr. Cooper, Greek Professor in Central Col- 
| lege at Danville, Ky., committed suicide on the 
27th ult. by hanging himself to a tree in the col- 
lege grounds. Melancholy intelligence from his 
home in Ohio, acting upon an impaired intellect, 
is supposed to have led to the sad act. 

The annual receipts of Yale College are stated 
ts be $55,704 21; expenditures $55,351 86. The 
average amount spent in New Haven by those 
connected with the College, can hardly be less 
than $400, so that the College yearly disburses 
} some $300,000 among the citizens of that town. 
| When Mr. Stevenson was asked by a railway 
committee whether he could make a railway un- 
| der the Alps, he replied, ‘‘ Under the Halps, 
mon! Why, yes, I could make a tunnel under 
the world, if ye liked—it’s merely a question of 
pounds, shillings and pence.” 

Mr. Franklin Holman was recently killed in 
a planing mill at Bangor. From some cause, 
| several of the knives were broken from the cyl- 
inder of the machine while it was revolving with 
tremendous velocity, and two of them struck 
Mr. Holman. 


Commodore Stewart of the Navy, completed 
his 80th year of age on the 28th ult., and we are 
happy to add, is still in the enjoyment of good 
health, vigor and activity. He entered the Navy 
2 lieutenant sixty years ago last March. 

The Indianapolis Journal says a young woman 
in that city committed suicide by taking strych- 
nine, giving as a reason that she had been in bet- 
ter circumstances and could not bear to be work- 
ing inthe kitchen for a living. 

The number of distinct species of insects al- 
ready known and described cannot be estimated 
at less than two hundred thousand—there being 
nearly twenty thousand beetles alone, now known, 
and every day is adding to the catalogue. 

In the city of New York, since the first of 
June, no less than 4489 dogs have been received 
at the dog-pound, and destroyed by drowning, 
except a few that were reclaimed by their own- 
ers. Fifty cents is allowed for each dog. 

Napoleon III. has presented to the Church of 
St. Themes, Canada, through the Rev. Mr. 
Trachon, a valuable dessert service of silver, in- 
closed in a splendid case with the Imperial arms, 
accompanied by a letter. 


An island, about five rods square, covered with 
a luxuriant vegetation, floated down Lake On- 
tario a few days since. The soil was sufliciently 
firm to bear up a man, and was inhabited by 
etiiall birds. 


The present valuation of Bangor, Maine, is : 
resident real estate $3,606,061; personal estate 
$1,966,058 ; non-resident real estate $441,590; 
total, $6,013,709. 


A grand banquet has been given in Galway to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in celebration of 
the establishment of a transatlantic line of steam- 
ers from the port of Galway. 


In order to prevent extravagance in dress, the 
Trustees of the Newberry (S. C.) College have 
instituted a system requiring all the students-to 
wear a uniform dress. 

A letter from New Brunswick, Texas, says 
that the government camels are increasing in 
numbers, and that the young camels are thrifty. 

Dover, the capital of Delaware, contains 1140 
inhabitants, and increases at the rate of about 
100 souls annually. 


J. W. Davis, of Holyoke, Mass., caught an 
eel, a few days since, in which was found a gold 
ring wot. four or five dollars. 

John Gordon, the richest commoner in Scot- 


land, died on the 16th ult. He was worth about 
$15,000,000, 
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Alarriages, 

In this city, by Rev. Dr. Wercester, Mr. Edwin A. Gib- 
bens to Miss Mary Elizabeth Chandler, of Brookline 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Charles F. Small to Miss Mary 
L. Glover. 

By Rey. Mr 
ine McCarty. 

By Kev. Mr. 
Emma Burt; 
Wright. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. Francis C. 
Cates to Miss Eleanor M. Pierce. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Holland, William W. Need- 
ham, Esq. to Miss Lilian Bennett. 

At East Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Rugg, Mr. Charles W. 
White, of Boston, to Miss Eliza Lambert. 

At Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Fletcher. Mr J. Franklin Bly, 
of Plaistow, N. I.. to Miss Matilda W. Porter. 

At Newton, by Rev. Mr. Furber, Mr. Henry D. Geddes 
to Mises Catherine A. Kellogg, both of Cincinnati. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Daniel Harwood to 
Miss Adaline Williams 

At ©lcucester, by Rev. Mr. Soule, Mr. William Demsey 
to Miss Cordelia Norwood 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Foster, Mr. Josiah Gates to 
Miss Sophronia Pike 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. James Fales, 
Jr. to Miss Mary W. Cannon. 

At Dartmouth, by Rev. Mr. Rice, John Kehew, Esy., 
of New Bedford. to Miss Nancy T. Cummings 

At Grafton, by James W. White, Esq., Mr. Nathan 
Taylor to Miss Ann Gates. 

At Philadelphia, Mr. A. R. B. Brown, of Boston, to 
Miss L. Adelaide Pettengili. 








Stowe, Mr. Marian Albres to Miss Cather- 


Streeter, Mr. Anthony Lawrence to Mrs. 
Mr. William Hayes, Jr. to Miss Delinda 





, Deaths. = 


ity, Mr. Charles Nichols, 0; Mra. Ann Free 
735 s Deborah Welch, 1; Mre. Sarah Sherman, 
67; Mrs. Dolly Bird, 73; Mies Louisa Binck, 75; Miss 
Wealthy I. Stevens; Widow Margaret Chapman, + 
At Charlestown, Mra. Georgiannna A. Savage, 26 
At Chelsea, Widow Sophia Jane Burnham 
At North Chelsea, Capt James Green, 4 
At Watertown, Mr. James Phelan. 5 
At Winchester, Mr. Frederick A. Hradford, 41 
At South Reading. Mr. Charles Richardson, 79 
At Danvers, Mre. Lucy Aon Lawrence. 61] 
At Newburyport, Mr. Porter Russell, 75 
At Southbridge, Miss Sylvia Taft. 22 
At Sturbridge, Mrs. Warner, wife of Koewell 








Warner 


Esq . #1 
At Hubbardston. Mr. Daniel Mundell, 82 
At North Iridgewater, Mre. Jane A. Perkins, 34 
At Newburyport, Mr. Mores ©. Toppan, (2 
At Byfield, Mies Sarah EB. Ferguson, 22 
At Worcester, Mre. Hannah A. Eddy, 2); Mr 
erick Southgate. 27; Mrs. Elizabeth Gates, % 
| At New Worcester, Mr. Josiah Kimball, 25 
At Dartmouth. Mr. Arnold W 
| At Swareey, Mre. Polly Gardner, 7% 
At Fairnaven, Mre. Retecca L. Taber, 7¢ 
| At Brimfield, Mre. Betsey Brown, 7% 
At South Deerfield. Mre. Amy Billings. 
At Springfield. Mr. Josiah F. Thomas, 21; Mr 
Ashmun, 22 
| At Georgetown, Mr. Perly Dorman. 73 
At Pittsfield, Widow Rebecca Stoddard, *1 


thy W. Goddard, 70 


Seabury, 4 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
JEANIE’LL BE THY BRIDE 


BY LENA LYLE. 


They bid me cease to love thee, 
To tear thee from my heart; 

To banish every lingering thought, 
From thee forever part; 

They tell me thou art faithless,— 
But let what will betide, 

I have given thee my promise, 
And Jeanie ‘ll be thy bride. 


They bid me cease to love thee! 
To scorn thee and to hate; 
They say thou wilt forsake me, 
To find a fairer mate. 

But ah, thy parting whispers 
Around me ever glide, 

And angel memory murmurs, 
** Jeanie ‘ll be my bride.” 


I'll cling to thee forever, 
With hope, and joy, and pride; 
Thy home shall be a heaven, 
And Jeanie ‘ll be thy bride. 
I know those noble features 
Deceit could never hide, 
And though the wide world scorn me, 
Jeanie will be thy bride. 


My heart and hand I give thee, 
Thy lot I choose for mine; 

Till God is pleased to part us, 
I am forever thine. 

I bring not wealth or beauty, 
Nor gold and jewels fine ; 

But I bring one priceless treasure, 
Jeanie’s Aecart is thine! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


SEN seid Latest ela 


BY MRS. “MARY - . DENISON. 


Yes, I wanted to try it—and I did try it to 
my heart’s content. 

“ You know there’s no real need of your go- 
ing,” said my mother. She sat in her favorite 
seat by the door, crimping her cap borders as 
fast as Mag ironed them. 

“T don’t know about that,” was my dubious 
reply. ‘Sid, out there pitching quoits, wants a 
new suit of clothes and a new pair of shoes. 
Where are they coming from, I should like to 
know ?” 

“Why, perhaps his uncle—” 

“ You dear, good, easy mother,” I said, kneel- 
ing down at her feet and smiling in her face, 
“‘havn’t you learned not to place any dependence 
on rich uncles, yet? Why, mother, if Uncle 
Sam sent a suit of clothes to our Sid, I’'d—I’d— 
well, I don’t know but I would tear them into 
inch bits.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” said my mild mother. 

“Yes, she would, ma;” said matter-of-fact 
Jessie, whose arms were half way up in dough. 
“You ought to have seen her when Aunt Sue 
asked her what she came there in a calico dress 
for. I didn’t know but the house would catch 
fire from her eyes. How Aunt Sue did look! 
ha! ha! when Liz said, ‘if you don’t like my 
gingham dresses, madam, just please to look the 
other way.’ O, it was fan!” 

I half laughed, half cried at the recollection, 
for my pride was terribly wounded. 

“ About this school,” said my mother, with a 
sigh, “ I wonder if it’s a rough one?” 

“Tt will make no difference with me,” was my 
reply; “I want some excitement — it’s dull 
here.” 

“She wants to go and get a rich husband,” 
said Jessie. 

“ Nonsense, Jessie—hold your tongue—what 
do I care for a husband, rich or poor?” 

“ A good deal, I guess, from what I heard you 
say last night to Nell,” she replied. 

Iwas almost angry, and told her again to 
hold her tongue—but the torment went on—she 
always would. 

“Nelly was saying how much she wished to 
learn to play and sing; and, says my lady here, 
‘never mind, Nelly, I'll go to Langford, and 
pick up a rich husband, and then you shall come 
and live with me, and learn everything you 
want to.’” 

“Jessie — you shouldn’t,” said my mother, 
shaking her head, while my cheeks were crimson. 

Thad said it, but it was only in fun—and I 
forgot that Jessie was such an inveterate tell- 
tale. I hurried to my room to write my accept- 
ance of the Langford Academy, and in a week 
I was in all the glory of packing. Poor me !— 
I had eked out my wardrobe by turning this and 
adding to that, for we were poor. My mother 
had insisted upon my accepting a black silk 
skirt that she had worn for six years. It was 
still ‘respectable. Nearly all the linen was 
patched, and all the woolen darned. I hada 
slender outfit, to be sure, but what of that ? 


“My face to me a fortune is,” 


sang I, and it was in no spirit of vanity that I 
assured myself that my figure would look better 
in a meagre dress than many I had seen robed 
in padded silk and hooped satin. 

The leave-taking was very sad. Even Sid 
stopped his play and rubbed his eyes with his 
knuckles till the former were all plastered over 
with quoit-mud. Amidst his sobs I heard the 
words “candy” and “when you come back.” 
My mother was very pale—Nelly sobbed passion- 
ately, and even Jessie’s lip quivered as I kissed 
her good-hy. 

“ Good-by,” I said reverently to myself, as I 
passed the little grave-yard where a certain 
white stone bore my father’s name, “ aged forty- 
seven.” “ Farewell, sacred ashes—when you 
were animated by the gentlest of souls, you 
taught me the lesson of sturdy independence, 
and now I’m going to practise it.” 

At the depot I met our minister. He was a 
lovely looking old man, with hair bleached to a 
silvery whiteness. He came and gave me his 
blessing, saying some words that made me feel 
very childish in spite of my bravery, and sent 
the quick tear-drops to my eyes. But I got over 
that, and as I am gifted by nature with a cheer- 
ful disposition, I soon forgot the sorrow that had 
set out with me, and began to muse on the in- 
cidents of the journey occurring all around me. 
Not far from me sat a tall man, a hearty, pleas- 
ant featured gentleman, whose quiet manner 















wou oneuly have attracted my notice, but 
whom people seemed to make so much fuss over, 
offering him attentions, and whispering appar- 
ently about him and his doings, that I could not 
avoid often glancing that way. He was not 


handsome, but extremely genial looking, with | 


eyes of remarkable depth of expression, and lips 
that worked with every passing emotion. 
Around his hat a broad band of black crape 
told to me a tale of sorrow, and my imagination, 
always active, was soon busy portraying to it- 
self the person and the precious privileges he 
might have lost. 

The train stopped at a crowded station. I was 
looking listlessly out, when suddenly up went 
hat after hat, and the people crowded about 
some one who stood on the platform. It was no 
other than my tall and distinguished looking 
gentleman. Surely he must be somebody, I 
thought. When he entered the car again, I had 
a full view of his face, as he held up his hat in 
one hand, wiping a brow of magnificent pro- 
portions with the other. A lady dressed in 
great style was walking closely behind him, 
talking with unusual volubility, considering the 
place, and it seemed to me that she was anxious 
to call attention to the fact that she was well ac- 
quainted with the great man, if great man he 
was. He seemed looking here and there, and 
finally he spied me sitting alone, my eyes fixed 
intently upon him and his movements. 

“Ts this seat occupied, madam ?” 

I started, and he smiled, and biting my lip 
with vexation that I should have been in such a 
drowsy, dreamy state, I answered that it was not. 

“Mrs. Van Lester, shall I seat you here ?” he 
asked, turning with a graceful movement ; “ this 
lady says the place is unoccupied.” 

So Mrs. Van Lester, all smiles and bows to- 
wards me, and thinking possibly that the great 
man, if he was great—knew me, sat down with 
much affability, drawing her silken flounces from 
contact with the floor. The seeming hero of the 
hour left the cars, and appeared to be carried off 
bodily by admiring crowds. I turned my atten- 
tion towards my travelling companion, who 
appeared to have a hard time of it getting over 
the consequent flurry of having been seen with 
a distinguished stranger. Her countenance 
spoke peace with herself and all the world—all 


her world. 
“ A very pleasant, courteous gentleman,” she 


said, after running her keen eyes up and down 
my face. 

““ He seems so,” was my reply. 

“O, you don’t know him!” she exclaimed, 
drawing a long breath. 

“Thave not that honor,” I returned quietly. 

“Tt is an honor—it really is an honor,” she 
said, keeping her fussy hands in motion, and 
shaking the bugles in her bonnet. ‘“ That is 
Hon. Senator Williston, from ——. He is on 
his way to Langford, where he has the most 
splendid country seat you ever saw. I suppose 
he speaks here to-night. I declare, I quite for- 
got to ask him. Our family and his are on the 
most delightfully intimate terms—indeed, his son 
Hal—a fine young man, visits us very constant- 
ly, so often that people begin to ask my daugh- 
ter Emily quite significant questions. But, of 
course, Emily is but a child.” 

I sat quite still, an amused listener and ob- 
server. It seemed so odd to hear a stranger 
dive at once into family affairs, and that ina 
voice of such power, that but for the incessant 
“pat, pat, pattle of the cars, everybody could 
have heard. 

“T see that he is in mourning,” I observed. 

“ Yes—for his wife.” 

I was mentally exclaiming “poor man!” 
when she cut my condolence short, by saying: 

“Tt was a very unhappy match indeed. It 
seems she loved him very much, but he didn’t 
care about her as a man should who takesa 
wife. It happenedin this way, Miss H. was a 
beautiful girl. She was thrown into his society, 
he was kind and attentive, as you might see it 
was natural for him to be—she fell deeply in 
love ; her health, even her mind was threatened. 
The case was represented to him; he felt deeply 
under obligation, and finally married her. But 
it was dreadful, dreadful, I assure you! Years 
and years she has been always on the verge of 
insanity. He has been a kind husband, though 
not of course, ahappy man. Every thing was 
done for her that could be done, but she lost all 
her beauty, all her health, and died about eighteen 
months ago. Though he is perfectly polite, he 
doesn’t seem to care about addressing unmarried 
ladies at all, but confines his attentions exclu- 
sively to the married iriends of his acquaintance.” 

“ ] should think it would create some jealousy,” 
was my thoughtless reply. 

“0, you don’t know him!” said Mrs. Van 
Lester, “or you wouldn’t say that; he is the 
soul of honor.” 

My cheeks were already burning for my foolish 
speech, but I took refuge under the thought that 
I was a stranger. 

“Do you-go to Langford?” The question 
startled me; there had been a long silence, dur- 
ing which my thoughts had travelled back to- 
wards home. I was just deepin a vision of Jessie 
with her hands in the dough—Sid, eating bread 
and butter—mother darning or knitting with a 
sad face, and Nelly singing some mournful mel- 
ody connected with thoughts of absence. Quite 
as a matter of course, I replied : 

“Yes, madam — Iam going there to teach 


school.” 
My travelling friend raised her eyebrows, took 


another deliberate survey of my cheap muslin 
dress, scanned my face again, looked dissatisfied, 
and—did not speak to me again during the re- 
mainder of the journey. 
EPISTOLARY. 
IN MY SCHOOL-ROOM. 

“TO Netiy,—Yes, I'm fairly in for it, Nell— 
an established country schoolmarm. I’m snatth- 
ing a few moments while the children are at re- 
cess to tell you something about it. My young- 
est scholar is two years and a half old,—a boy 
with a big head always covered with blue bruises. 
I have to appoint a special monitor to stand over 


him and keep him from tumbling, for he sleeps | 


about all the time. Prepare to laugh. My old- 
est scholar is a green youth of twenty-two. When 








his eyes are not on his book, they are fixed upon 
me, and I am puzzled to know which are opened 
widest, his eyes or his mouth. He is more than 
five feet high, and sits a dozen inches or so from 
the floor. Iam obliged to exercise all my phi- 
losophy to keep from laughing whenever I glance 
that way. But I shall get accustomed to it. 
There are some rose-buds here, beautiful with 
color and fragrance, and considerable dog-weed 
in the shape of gawky, ill-mannered youth—but 
I shall strive to be impartial My boarding- 
house is a pleasant one—my landlady in every 
sense of the word a /ady, pretty, delicate, agree- 
able, and inconsolable on account of her husband, 
now dead five years, A lawyer, who once knew 
father boards here, a contented old bachelor of 
forty. He says he is determined to make my 
stay pleasant, and has already introduced me to 
several people of note, among them my queer 
travelling companion. I told you about Mrs. 
Van Lester, who turns out to be the wife of a 
very rich merchant tailor. I don’t like her 
“ pretty well,” as one of my little rose-buds says, 
but she tries to make herself agreeable. I have 
not yet met with the great man, Williston the 
honorable, but have seen his son, Hal Williston, 
who was pleased to give me an admiring stare, 
and has since taken the trouble to drag his deli- 
cate frame by the school-house at least once a 
day, managing in some way to get a glance at 
the interior of the school-room. 

“I have the advantage of being benefited by 
the tasteful plans of my predecessor. It seems 
they gave her a mean building, black with age, 
inconvenient, hot in summer, cold in winter, in 
spite of the forest wood piled up hereabouts. 
So she, being one of the best sort of strong- 
minded women, battled for her rights until she 
had this handsome little edifice built in the 
midst of shady trees, and planted about with 
vines and rose bushes. She had been installed 
in the very desk where I am now sitting, just 
six months, when she foolishly gave up her inde- 
pendence and married the minister. So you see 
there is a possibility of making good matches 
here. Nelly, do you sing yet? I hope so 
Keep our poor little piano in tune with the money 
that accompanies this, and practise as constantly 
as though I were there to oversee you. Tell 
mother the lace is for her; make her a tasteful 
cap. The sixpence put into Sid’s hands, and 
do for once let him have his fill of candy. Jessie 
and you accept my love till I have something— 
I wont say better, but—in addition to _ you. 

“ Very truly yours, 
“Lizzie WENTWORTH.” 
NARRATIVE. 

The day had been neither hot nor uncom- 
fortable. The new teacher, as she closed the 
gate leading from the school-yard into the 
road, paused a moment to catch the still beauty 
of the scene, to inhale the rare perfume of the 
sweet brier. Three softly crowned hills were 
reddening to the west with the rays of the set- 
ting sun. Between them intervened a tiny 
valley—the ground .swelled softly to a gentle 
ascent—pretty dwellings with gardens filled with 
varied colors, and fields rich with summer grain, 
stood at pleasant distances apart. Lizzie Went- 
worth, wearied as she was, felt a freshening 
sense of delight as her glance fell yearningly 
eastward in the direction of herhome. Thesky 
was flooded with gold and purple—the shadows 
were creeping along with lengthened tread—the 
crickets were beginning their soothing song, and 
all sights and sounds contributed balm to the 
tired frame and the sad spirit. Lizzie had lin- 
gered much beyond her time in the pretty school- 
house that afternoon, lingered till the little girls 
who always claimed the privilege of a walk 
home with teacher, had strolled onward, grad- 
ually giving her up. She had been sitting with 
bowed head, thinking—thinking dejectedly over 
an open letter she had received from home. 
They had all been sick, one or two of them dan- 
gerously. How cruel she thought it of them not 
to tell her. If any had died and she had, not 
been there, what bitterness of spirit would have 
been her portion. They were, however, all bet- 
ter. But the bills were frightful—they had very 
hard work to get along, and her quarter’s salary 
would not be due fora month. So, to her, be- 
fore she left her desk, the world had seemed very 
dark, and trouble threatening on all sides, bu 
the calm beauty of nature led her thoughts up to 
God. As she walked slowly onward, she saw 
two persons approaching ; they seemed in ear- 
nest conversation together. One of them was 
the tall, commanding figure of the senator, who 
had but recently returned ; the other was the 
young clergyman whom she knew very well. 
They paused as they met, and then and there 
with heightened color, was presented to the Hon- 
orable Mr. Williston. With heightened color, I 
say, because she had already suffered from the 
attentions of his son, a handsome and wild young 
man with plenty of undisciplined good in him, 
and perhaps as much undisciplined evil. He 
had taken it into his brain, which was neither 
vain nor empty, but rash and impetuous, to ad- 
mire her very much, thereby causing some scan- 
dal and more flutter among the marriageable 
young ladies in Langford—in particular Emma 
Van Lester, of whose house the young man had 
become quite an inmate before her advent. 
Lizzie did not really know what an extraordinary 
face she possessed —how winning, how full of in- 
telligence, the soul’s best beauty, itwas! Aseye 
answered eye in her mirror, she saw only the 
quiet reflection of a face—she did not see it when 
it smiled, spoke—sparkled with sudden delight, 
saddened with sympathetic feeling. She had 
not long passed the senator before she came in 
sight of his sumptuous house. How white and 
castle-like it was, standing upon an elevation 
overlooking all the most striking points of that 
region. How every pane turned with a hectic 
crimson, as the sun touched it with his paling 
fire. What noble pillars in front! What sump- 
tuous hangings at the broad windows! “ Z/e has 
more than heart can wish,” sighed Lizzie, “ while 
at home they have come to their last loaf. Sick, 
and ina strange place—what can I do for them ?” 

She saw clearly that she must ask for an ad- 
vance, and though her heart failed her, she set 
resolutely about it, succeeded, and sent home 
the fruits of her hard labor. 


























EPISTOLARY. 
IN OUR OWN LITTLE ROOM. 


“Dsar Lizziz,—We were so glad when the 
money came! You should have seen us. Mother 
laughed and cried (she is not quite well yet), for 
the flour barrel was scraped yesterday till there 
was actually splinters in the bread. Now we 
have paid up our few little debts—they made 
mama sick—bought shoes anda cap for Sid, and 
improved ourselves generally. We shall do I 
guess till you send again. Meanwhile we are 
all at work trying to raise funds. Jessie has 
taken some sewing privately. I have one scholar, 
(and take my pay in dry goods—O, dear me !— 
we have all got new calicoes) and mama, well, 
she helps with the work when she’s well. Lizzie, 
what do you think? I’ve had anoffer! But— 
not an offer of marriage A gentleman is spend- 
ing the summer here who is said to be the great 
singer in an opera troupe. He is very hand- 
some, coal black eyes and beautiful features. 
He heard me singing all by myself one night, 
and got an introduction (as he was pleased to 
say) on the strength of my beautiful voice. He 
really does praise it so highly, using all manner 
of scientific terms—and he is so gentlemanly. 
Well, he wants to teach me so that I may sing 
in public, perhaps in opera. I almost know what 
you will say—but I am very anxious. And 
then, he is so gentlemanly—but I believe I told 
you that before. Mother is pleased with him, 
only Jessie dislikes him. I don’t see the reason, 
but she says she cannot bear him. Your letters 
are very precious. I wish you wouldn’t speak 
so slightingly of that senator’s son. Why can’t 
you like him, marry him, and let me come and 
live with you? Or else—we’ve been laughing 
at this—you marry the father, and save the son 
for me! There! disliking to correspond as I 
do, I’ve written a pretty long letter. Jessie, fur 
a wonder, is not making bread, or darning stock- 
ings, or doingy any work. What do you think? 
She is sitting at the piano, making all sorts of 
noises. I am going to a party to-night ; hardly 
well enough, but I must have some fun. The 
singer will be there I expect. Mr. (it’s a funny 
name) Lebroughth—pronounced Lebro. Why 
couldn’t they spell it so, and done with it? 
Mama is just coming in with the table-cloth in 
her hand, so I must close. You would think us 
all rather pale for us—. Most truly yours, 

“Netty Wentworth.” 
NARRATIVE. 

This letter found Lizzie preparing for a party, 
also. It was in September. The weather was 
delightful, though somewhat cool. Lizzie was 
not quite happy now, and the little missive did 
not tend to make her any more comfortable. It 
was the second time the family had been in 
trouble — the second time that she had been 
obliged to ask for an advance, and she was anx- 
ious and worried. This constant drain upon 
her little means, though it was cheerfully sub- 
mitted to, yet compelled her, to dress almost 
meanly, for she had turned, and trimmed, and 
managed the old dresses till she had been obliged 
to get anew one, and her purse was entirely 
empty. To-night she looked very sweet in her 
fresh, nefv silk, and with the one white, hot-house 
rose in her hair, as she sat now smiling, now 
thoughtful, twice reading her sister’s letter. 

“It wont do!” she exclaimed with energy. 
“O, who will warn her? She, so beautiful— 
with such a glorious gift—thoughtless, clinging, 
sensitive—no father’s hand to guide ; and mother, 
that gentlest of mothers, but taking little care— 
thinking little of such things — and this hand- 
some foreigner—perhaps unprincipled—it wont 
do. Imust say a decided no ;—get her here— 
do anything to draw her from his influence. 
O, if my father had but lived!’ She bowed her 
head upon her hands for a moment, and then 
strove for self-command. 

It was a brilliant gathering. Miss Wentworth 
was decidedly a favorite. Would Miss Went- 
worth play? Would Miss Wentworth sing ? 
Did not Miss Wentworth look beautifully ?—to 
which none but Emma Van Lester answered a 
spiteful “no. What did she want ‘to intrude 
herself upon good society for? She was only a 
school teacher—no money, no talents, no par- 
ticular beauty that she saw. And as to that pe- 
culiar lighting up of the face that everybody 
spoke of—well, she guessed she had a temper.” 

To-night, however, Lizzie Wentworth, usually 
the life of the circle, was sad; her smiles were 
forced, her eyes heavy. 

“It strikes me the face is somewhat familiar,” 
said the Honorable Mr. Williston, to a friend. 
“O, I remember now—I was introduced to her 
some little time since. The school teacher, is 
she not ?” 

The senator looked at his son as he said this. 
He marked how eagerly the strained eye followed 
her every movement; he saw the flush come and 
go, the haughty lip tremble. 

“You are acquainted with her,” he ventured 
to remark. 

“ Yes, sir—to my sorrow,” answered his son, 
his lip trembling worse yet. 

The senator drew him aside, and heard in 
almost fierce words that he loved her, and that 
his suit had been rejected. 

“ And now, sir,” he said, with a short, wild 
laugh, “the coast is clear; she may look with 
more favor upon the father than the son ” 

Mr. Williston frowned. The speech displeased 
him, and he turned proudly away. Hal was 
naturally noble and generous; he laid his hand 
on his father’s arm, and said ; 

“ Forgive me, sir; I forgot myself.” 

And yet, indignant as Senator Williston had 
been at the moment, those words followed— 
haunted him. ‘She may look with more favor 
upon the father.” He turned to where she stood. 
At that moment, strangely enough, no one was 
monopolizing her attention. She stood, perhaps 
listening to a simple song—perhaps not, for her 
dark eyes were fixed upon vacancy; there was 
a pensiveness about her that appealed irresistibly 
to his heart—the lips looked almost grieved. 
There may have been magnetism in that glance; 
certain it is that as she lifted her eyes, they fell 
full upon his, and then, after that peculiar fas- 
cination of sight, which all have experienced 
on some occasion, & real color mounted to her face. 





“* She is very and enmeyed v to see me watch 
her so steadily—it is vexatious!” exclaimed the 
senator to himself, turning away. 


EPISTOLARY. 

“Dear Nerry,—Your letter came day before 
yesterday, and made me both glad and sorry, as 
my money made mama. In the first place, dear 
sister—no! You know what I mean—the learn- 
ing to be a public singer. Not if I can help it, 
dearest. I do not say by this, that the position 
is not respectable and honorable—almost always 
remunerative—but you are not by nature fitted 
for such a place. You are too sensitive—if I 
must say it—too beautiful. You must be shrined 
in some sweet home, away from the public gaze. 
Again, be careful, be very careful whom you en- 
courage. You are inexperienced — yet very 
young, and not skilled in the worldly judgment 
both men and women need. I know nothing 
about this German singer, but I ask you for my 
sake to be very ‘careful. I am not afraid that 
you will commit any indiscretion, but how do 
we really know that it may not be disgraceful 
even to be acquainted with this man? Some- 
thing tells me that you had better not receive his 
attentions. Jessie, with her common-sense no- 
tions, is almost always right. Listen to those 
who love you better than any one else can, little 
sister. I hear that the senator’s son is about 
starting for Europe. There are, of course, va- 
rious ramors, and I have gained the complete 
ill-will of Emily and Mrs. Van Lester. I am 
sorry, but how can I help it? I see very little 
of Mr. Williston ; he is busied with public affairs. 
Very soon I will try to send you money. Keep 
up a good heart; maybe I shall have money 
enough to help youall yet. I fervently hope so. 
T am trying now for a vacancy in an academy 
forty miles off. Isuppose I must see Mr. Willis- 
ton about it, as Iam referred to him. Under 
the circumstances, I feel rather delicate about 
calling on him, but the only way is to put an un- 
concerned face upon the matter—mask your 
heart and go ahead. Give my love to mama, 
Siddy, and all. Very affectionately, your sister, 

“Lizzie Wentwortn.” 
NARRATIVE. 

A little room, ina little house—the house 
painted red—a little garden in front, a low door- 
way bordered with vines. In the litile room 
Jessie, Nelly and Mrs. Wentworth sat, the two 
former reading over Lizzie’s letter, now a week 
old, the latter industriously darning. 

“ What will Lizzie say when she knows that 
Mr. Lebro should have come courting our Nelly, 
and it turns out that he’s got a wife?’ cried 
Jessie, closing the letter. 

“ She’ll say that he was a bad man,” exclaimed 
Nelly, indignantly, “ and I have nothing to blame 
myself for. I rejected him, didn’t 1?” 

“ Yes, to be sure, and it’s well you did. There’s 
five—and the biscuit to make.” And up sprang 
Jessie after the bread-pan. Nelly meanwhile 
watched a coming carriage. 

“T almost knew—something told me—yes, it 
is, it is she !” screamed Nelly, wildly, springing 
out to the little gate. ' 

Jessie followed, her hands dropping flour. 
Lizzie, with such a glowing face was giving di- 
rections ; then there was a kissing all round, 
and by-and-by they were snugly seated together. 

“Have you got the academy?” asked Nelly, 
untieing the strings of Lizzie’s bonnet. 

“No; but stoop down here a moment.” 

“O, Lizzie’s going to be married! Mother! 
Jessie! She says so—going to be married! O, 
Lizzie, who to ?” 

Lizzie’s cheeks were scarlet and her eyes full of 
tears, but she looked so happy, as she said : 

“ Stoop down again, Nelly.” 

“O, mother, to Senator Williston! Why, I 
can’t believe it! How came it so ?” 

It came so very naturally. Lizzie went to ask 
a favor of Senator Williston, and he, with a 
great deal of politeness and earnest looking 
towards her, said he would willingly—nay, with 
pleasure, make application. He would call at 
her house, if the answer was favorable. So, he 
called where Lizzie boarded, and the sweet, 
‘young girl was alone. Her trembling lips and 
grateful smile as she thanked him, gave him great 
boldness. He knew he loved her — he knew how 
worthy and how great she was; he wanted just 
such a wife, and he proposed. Lizzie had al- 
ways admired him more than any man she ever 
saw—it doesn’t take long sometimes for admira- 
tion to change to love. In her case, it was quick 
work, and she felt glad, proud and happy, as the 
kiss of betrothal pressed her brow. 

“T told you she was going to geta rich hus- 
band,”’ said Jessie, going back complacently to 
her dough. 

“ But I didn’t try for it,” said Lizzie, laughing. 
“My conscience is clear on that score. I never 
dreamed of it till he spoke—but, O, you will say 
he is noble when he comes next week ; you will 
all love him. He knows you all, he says, I have 
talked so much about you—and our home shall 
be yours. He declares he’ll make Sid a gover- 
nor. Where is he ?” 

A pair of arms were thrown about her neck, 
and two lips wet with candy left an impress on 
her face. Sidney was a handsome rogue, and 
looked all of the governor. 

“T told her she might have the father—who 
knows but I shall have the son sometime ?” said 
Nelly, combing her curls out that night. 

“I prophesy you will,” rejoined Jessie. 

The prophecy is fulfilled—for Lizzie is to-day 
called grandmother by her own sister’s dear litde 
boy, one year old. 

a ae 
SEA BATHING. 
A distinguished medical man thus speaks of 


the advantages to be derived from it :—‘‘Sea hath- 
| ing, on account of its stimulative and penetrating 


power, may be placed at the head of those means 
that regard the care of the skin, and which cer- 
tainly supplies one of the first wants of the ris- 
ing generation, by opening the pores, and there- 
by invigorating the whole nervous system. Be- 
sides its quia lodiing power in cases of disease, 
it may be employed by those who are perfectly 
well, 8 most agreeable to nature for 
dd preserving health. In this 
compared to bodily exercise, 
diseases otherwise incurable, 
by those in health in otder to 
es in that state.” 
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THE SLEDGE AND THE SWORI 
BY M. W. BRENTON, 


Is a beantiful village nestled among the 
and waters of the Indian’s Pokanoket (RI 
Island), far back amid the vista of a hun 
years, there resided an honest and humble bi 
smith by the name of Greene. ‘Twilight 
dawn found him as faithful at his forge a 
sun to the horizon, and he seemed almo 
necessary for the welfare of his native villag 
the sunlight to the natural world. He 
moreover, & Quaker, charitable, moral and 
oted, and a patriot of no ordinary seal. 

Around his table gathered a rosy and he: 
group of sons, whose early life and you 
characters had been directed by a most am 
and exemplary mother, Among these the | 
wayward, bold and original, was Nathani 
* Nat,” as he was nicknamed, and who was 
ry inch a hero from bis cradle. Sprighty, 
chievons and fond of adventure, Nat pa 
through the earliest adolescence of his life, 
when grown athletic and muscular, was hab: 
ted to wield the sledge, stand over the anvil 
beside the forge, yet whenever his master’s | 
was turned, the busy hammer was allowed 
rest, and the youthfal artisan turned impatien 
from his irksome task to more congenial oocu 
tions. The elder Greene was conscious of 
restlessness of his son, and often conjured ! 
in his own quiet philosophy, to conquer his 
fulness. The oppression of the mother cour 
had just begun to arouse the innate patriot 
of the United Colonies, and it had not | 
without its effect upon the quiet hamlet w! 
our hero dwelt. Sensitive at the least encro: 
ment upon his own rights, he imbibed the 
spirit of the times, and often rested at his a: 
to ponder on the coming crisis, or listen to 
details of some patriotic neighbor. 

His father was quite chivalrous, but he deen 
his son Nathaniel a young hot-head, more fit’ 
for word combats than for actual wartare, | 
whenever the rebel blood boiled up within 
son, or the dauntless spirit drew the light: 
into his bright eye, would chide his extravag 
energy with, ‘ Get thee still, Nat, I prithee 
thee still! Thee has much spirit but no ju: 
ment.”” These admonitions had but little eff 
upon our hero, and having entered school fi 
preference instead of following his father’s vu 
tion, he soon distinguished himself for precoc: 
the inborn rebellion still undying and tenaci, 
within him. 

Day by day contentions were spreading am: 
the hitherto yielding and quiet villagers, and «. 
gression and tyranny were pushing up their hyd 
heads among patriots and patriarchs, Nathan, 
Greene, then but an obscure youth of sevente: 
was alive to all the chagrin and uneasiness 
the protective, and the lore of books with h 
became an object of minor interest, and he o 
longed and thirsted for an oppertunity to ex: 
those dormant talents which had so long goa 
him on. 

Bands of the invading soldiery of the mot 
country were finding their way into the peace 
villages, insulting the inhabitants, taunting th: 
with servitude, kidnapping the maidens, « 
skirmishing with manhood, while news of fr: 
despotism was brought by every courier. So: 
trembled with fear, and under its influence 
nored their individual freedom rather to succur 
to royal oppression, than stand the hazard of « 
die in putrooting it. 

Among the tories was a neighbor of our he 
named Gilmore, who possessed a very beauti 
daughter named Ninnette, about the same age 
Nat Greene, and a schoolmate and childho 
companion of his. While he was bold a 
hasty, she was mild and yielding, and as t) 
years increased friendship became a link of t 
derer meaning ; and by all the neighborhood 
was taken for granted that Nathaniel Greene a 
Ninnette Gilmore weve intended by Heaven | 
each other. 

About this time in the beautiful little ham 
of , &party of reconnoitering English h 
taken up their quarters, evidently endeavoring 
proselyte its exemplary and freedom-loving 
habitants to the oppressive philosophy of Gre 
Britain. Among those, as we have said, w! 
vacillated between non-compliance and the fe 
of the consequences of rebellion, was Gilmo: 
the neighbor and friend of our hero. Ninnette, : 
course, imbibed the heroic enthusiasm of bh 
lover, and the prospect for the course of tr 
love looked most threatening. And now car 
a circumstance which wholly altered the futu 
of our hero. 

One intensely hot evening in the summer 
1774, about a dozen persons, federalists, tori 
and English, were seated in the bar-room of t! 
hotel of As the atmosphere was 
tremely close, the party had need of incesss 
potations, and strong drink of many kinds « 
culated freely. Gilmore, the elder Greene, a 
all the neighbors about, were discussing the p 
culiar vigns of the times. The conversation b 
become quite ardent, almost boisterous, as fede 
alist came in contact with tory, and Briton | 
lied and retaliated. Meantime young Gree: 
had made his appearance among them, and | 
tened and replied whenever opportanity allow: 
At length the conversation was suddenly inte 
rupted with: “ Whatare you making all 
confounded noise about 1” 

All tarned their eyes upon the speaker with 
stare of astonishment. In the doorway stood 
man at least six feet high, and stout in prope 
tion. His features were villanous, and ever: 
thing about him had a ferocious aspect, from 
cocked bat on bis head to the rusty spurs upx 
his clumsy feet, while the short scabbard at b 
side, and the butt of the pietols that protrude 
from his breast-pocket, gave the finishing touch 
to the picture. As he stared savagely on th 
company, all recognized Sergeant Giles, the ru‘ 
fian Englishman who had so effectually bullic 
every American within « husdred miles, an‘ 
rendered Limeelf so odious among they Ha 
ing waited, possibly in the hope of receiving 7 
answer, he thus delivered himself of his opi: 
ious on things in general ; 
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16 is very much annoyed to see me watch 
steadily—it is vexatious !” exclaimed the 
c to himself, turning away. 

EPISTOLARY. 


‘an Neriy,—Your letter came day before 
day, and made me both glad and sorry, as 
oney made mama. In the first place, dear 
-xo! You know what I mean—the learn- 
bea public singer. Not if I can help it, 
I do not say by this, that the position 
respectable and honorable—almost always 
‘erative—but you are not by nature fitted 
ha place. You are too sensitive—if I 
say it—too beautiful. You must be shrined 
ve sweet home, away from the public gaze. 
, be careful, be very careful whom you en- 
e, You are inexperienced — yet very 
*, and not skilled in the worldly judgment 
nen and women need. I know nothing 
this German singer, but I ask you for my 
0 be very ‘careful. I am not afraid that 
Il commit any indiscretion, but how do 
lly know that it may not be disgraceful 
o be acquainted with this man? Some- 
ells me that you had better not receive his 
ons. Jessie, with her common-sense no- 
‘s almost always right. Listen to those 
ve you better than any one else can, little 
Thear that the senator’s son is about 
g for Europe. There are, of course, va- 
rumors, and I have gained the complete 
of Emily and Mrs, Van Lester. I am 
but how can I help it? I see very little 
Williston ; he is busied with public affairs. 
soon I will try to send you money. Keep 
good heart; maybe I shall have money 
h to help youall yet. I fervently hope so. 
rying now for a vacancy in an academy 
niles off. Isuppose I must see Mr. Willis- 
ut it, as Iam referred to him. Under 
cumstances, I feel rather delicate about 
on him, but the only way is to put an un- 
1ed face upon the matter— mask your 
nd go ahead. Give my love to mama, 
and all. Very affectionately, your sister, 
“Lizzie Wentwortu.” 


NARRATIVE. 


ttle room, ina little house—the house 
red—a little garden in front, a low door- 
rdered with vines. In the little room 
Nelly and Mrs. Wentworth sat, the two 
reading over Lizzie’s letter, now a week 
» latter industriously darning. 
vat will Lizzie say when she knows that 
bro should have come courting our Nelly, 
turns out that he’s got a wife?” cried 
closing the letter. 
ll say that he was a bad man,” exclaimed 
ndignantly, “ and I have nothing to blame 
for. I rejected him, didn’t I?” 
, to be sure, and it’s well youdid. There’s 
d the biscuit to make.” And up sprang 
ifter the bread-pan. Nelly meanwhile 
a coming carriage. 
most knew—something told me—yes, it 
she !” screamed Nelly, wildly, springing 
he little gate. 7 
e followed, her hands dropping flour. 
with such a glowing face was giving di- 
; then there was a kissing all round, 
and-by they were snugly seated together. 
ve you got the academy ?” asked Nelly, 
< the strings of Lizzie’s bonnet. 
; but stoop down here a moment.” 
izzie’s going to be married! Mother! 
She says so—going to be married! O, 
who to?” 
"3 cheeks were scarlet and her eyes full of 
it she looked so happy, as she said : 
»p down again, Nelly.” 
aother, to Senator Williston! Why, I 
‘ieve it! How came it so ?” 
ie so very naturally. Lizzie went to ask 
of Senator Williston, and he, with a 
al of politeness and earnest looking 
her, said he would willingly—nay, with 
, make application. He would call at 
.se, if the answer was favorable. So, he 
vhere Lizzie boarded, and the sweet, 
irl was alone. Her trembling lips and 
smile as she thanked him, gave him great 
He knew he loved her — he knew how 
ad how great she was ; he wanted just 
ife, and he proposed. Lizzie had al- 
mired him more than any man she ever 
loesn’t take long sometimes for admira- 
hange to love. In her case, it was quick 
d she felt glad, proud and happy, as the 
etrothal pressed her brow. 
.d you she was going to geta rich hus- 
aid Jessie, going back complacently to 
sh. 
I didn’t try for it,” said Lizzie, laughing. 
iscience is clear on that score. I never 
of it till he spoke—but, O, you will say 
le when he comes next week ; you will 
iim. He knows you all, he says, I have 
much about you—and our home shall 
He declares he’ll make Sid a gover- 
\ here is he ?” 
- of arms were thrown about her neck, 
lips wet with candy left an impress on 
Sidney was a handsome rogue, and 
\l of the governor. 
i her she might have the father—who 
it I shall have the son sometime ?” said 
mbing her curls out that night. 
yphesy you will,” rejoined Jessie. 
cophecy is fulfilled—for Lizzie is to-day 
iundmother by her own sister’s dear little 
year old. 
Se ———————n 
SEA BATHING. 
aguished medical man thus speaks of 
tages to be derived from it :—‘‘Sea bath- 
count of its stimulative and penetrating 
ay be placed at the head of those means 
d the care of the skin, and which cer- 
plies one of the first wants of the ris- 
ition, by opening the pores, and there- 
rating the whole nervous system. Be- 
reas bealing power in cases of disease, 
employed by those who are perfectly 
s most agreeable to nature for 
d preserving health. In this 
compared to bodily exercise, 
diseases otherwise incurable, 
by those in health in order to 
yes in that state.” 
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THE SLEDGE AND THE SWORD. 


BY M. W. BENTON. 


In a beantiful village nestled among the hills 
and waters of the Indian’s Pokanoket (Rhode 
Island), far back amid the vista of a hundred 
years, there resided an honest and humble black- 
smith by the name of Greene. Twilight and 
dawn found him as faithful at his forge as the 
sun to the horizon, and he seemed almost as 
necessary for the welfare of his native village as 
the sunlight to the natural world. He was, 
moreover, a Quaker, charitable, moral and big- 
oted, and a patriot of no ordinary zeal. 

Around his table gathered a rosy and healthy 
group of sons, whose early life and youthful 
characters had been directed by a most amiable 
and exemplary mother. Among these the most 
wayward, bold and original, was Nathaniel, or 
“ Nat,” as he was nicknamed, and who was eve- 
ry inch a hero from bis cradle. Sprightly, mis- 
chievous and fond of adventure, Nat passed 
through the earliest adolescence of his life, and 
when grown athletic and muscular, was habitua- 
ted to wield the sledge, stand over the anvil and 
beside the forge, yet whenever his master’s back 
was turned, the busy hammer was allowed to 
rest, and the youthful artisan turned impatiently 
from his irksome task to more congenial occupa- 
tions. The elder Greene was conscious of the 
restlessness of his son, and often conjured him, 
in his own quiet philosophy, to conquer his wil- 
fulness. The oppression of the mother country 
had just begun to arouse the innate patriotism 
of the United Colonies, and it had not been 
without its effect upon the quiet hamlet where 
our hero dwelt. Sensitive at the least encroach- 
ment upon his own rights, he imbibed the full 
spirit of the times, and often rested at his anvil 
to ponder on the coming crisis, or listen to the 
details of some patriotic neighbor. 

His father was quite chivalrous, but he deemed 
his son Nathaniel a young hot-head, more fitted 
for word-combats than for actual warfare, and 
whenever the rebel blood boiled up within his 
son, or the dauntless spirit drew the lightning 
into his bright eye, would chide his extravagant 
energy with, “‘ Get thee still, Nat, I prithee get 
thee still! Thee has much spirit but no judg- 
ment.”’ These admonitions had but little effect 
upon our hero, and having entered school from 
preference instead of following his father’s voca- 
tion, he soon distinguished himself for precocity, 
the inborn rebellion still undying and tenacious 
within him. 

Day by day contentions were spreading among 
the hitherto yielding and quiet villagers, and ag- 
gression and tyranny were pushing up their hydra- 
heads among patriots and patriarchs. Nathaniel 
Greene, then but an obscure youth of seventeen, 
was alive to all the chagrin and uneasiness of 
the protective, and the lore of books with him 
became an object of minor interest, and he only 
longed and thirsted for an opportunity to exert 
those dormant talents which had so long goaded 
him on. 

Bands of the invading soldiery of the mother 
country were finding their way into the peaceful 
villages, insulting the inhabitants, taunting them 
with servitude, kidnapping the maidens, and 
skirmishing with manhood, while news of fresh 
despotism was brought by every courier. Some 
trembled with fear, and under its influence ig- 
nored their individual freedom rather to succumb 
to royal oppression, than stand the hazard of the 
die in putrooting it. 

Among the tories was a neighbor of our hero, 
named Gilmore, who possessed a very beautiful 
daughter named Ninnette, about the same age as 
Nat Greene, and a schoolmate and childhood 
companion of his. While he was bold and 
hasty, she was mild and yielding, and as their 
years increased friendship became a link of ten- 
derer meaning; and by all the neighborhood it 
was taken for granted that Nathaniel Greene and 
Ninnette Gilmore were intended by Heaven for 
each other. 

About this time in the beautiful little hamlet 
of , aparty of reconnoitering English had 
taken up their quarters, evidently endeavoring to 
proselyte its exemplary and freedom-loving in- 
habitants to the oppressive philosophy of Great 
Britain. Among those, as we have said, who 
vacillated between non-compliance and the fear 
of the consequences of rebellion, was Gilmore, 
the neighbor and friend of our hero. Ninnette, of 
course, imbibed the heroic enthusiasm of her 
lover, and the prospect for the course of true 
love looked most threatening. And now came 
a circumstance which wholly altered the future 
of our hero. 

One intensely hot evening in the summer of 
1774, about a dozen persons, federalists, tories 
and English, were seated in the bar-room of the 
hotel of As the atmosphere was ex- 
tremely close, the party had need of incessant 
potations, and strong drink of many kinds cir- 
culated freely. Gilmore, the elder Greene, and 
all the neighbors about, were discussing the pe- 
culiar signs of the times. The conversation had 
become quite ardent, almost boisterous, as feder- 
alist came in contact with tory, and Briton be- 
lied and retaliated. Meantime young Greene 
had made his appearance among them, and lis- 
tened and replied whenever opportunity allowed. 
At length the conversation was suddenly inter- 
rupted with: ‘“ What are you making all this 

confounded noise about?” ; 

All tarned their eyes upon the speaker with a 
stare of astonishment. In the doorway stood a 
man at least six feet high, and stout in propor- 
tion. His features were villanous, and every- 
thing about him had a ferocious aspect, from the 
cocked hat on his head to the rusty spurs upon 
























































his clumsy feet, while the short scabbard at his 


side, and the butt of the pistols that protruded 


from his breast-pocket, gave the finishing touch | 


to the picture. As he stared savagely on the 


every American within a hundred miles, and 
rendered himself so odious among them. Hav- 
ing waited, possibly in the hope of receiving an 
answer, he thus delivered himself of his opin- 
ions on things in general : 


the matter? Perhaps you don’t know me! I 
am Zadok Giles, sergeant in his majesty’s —— 
and the greatest team alive! I’m a perfect 
panther, with a little sprinkling of the comet. 
I can knock down and drag out a whole regi- 
ment of Yankees, whip my weight in whigs, 
swallow a buffalo whole, and pick my teeth with 
the horns, and it is my opinion that you are all 
a pack of cowards! Ah! wont king George 
put your noses to the grindstone, and take home 
some of your pretty damsels for his pleasure ?”” 

With which remark the bully Englishman 
ejected a torrent of tobacco juice across the 
room, directly upon the limbs of young Greene, 
who instantly starting up and advancing close to 
the huge ruffian, exclaimed : 

“Did you intend to spit on me, sir?” 

Giles seemed dumb with astonishment, but 
remained silent. 

“Task,” continued Greene, “ did you intend 
to spit on me, sir?” 

“Spit on you!” retorted the bully. “I'll 
spit in your face next !” 

“ But one more example of English defiance !” 
exclaimed young Greene. “ Small though it be, 
I'll revenge it. Know, sir, that the long-suffering 
of the injured is coming to anend! You have 
usurped our rights, insulted our honor, and in 
your few recent remarks you have boasted of 
your gray-beard monarch’s power to still further 
humble us, by ravishing all that is sacred and 
pure beside our household altars! There is a 
God of the oppressed, and he is even now gath- 
ering his vengeance for the crisis! Men of 
America! patriots of Rhode Island! why will 
you longer hesitate ?” 

With the taunts and insults of his antagonist 
still rankling within his mind, young Greene 
sprang to his side, and planted his fist with all 
the energy he could command full in the Eng- 
lishman’s chest. So energetically and skillfully 
was the blow given, that the giant reeled back 
and toppled over on the floor. 

Had this result been brought about by a mira- 
cle, the company could not have been more stu- 
pefied, that such a prodigious fellow could be 
prostrated by a stripling, but an infant in com- 
parison! Giles, however, immediately recovered 
this feet, and throwing himself upon young 
Greene, instantly bore him to the floor. Then 
followed imprecations and pantings, and rapidly 
interchanging blows, as the pair closed in a 
mortal struggle. 

Gilmore, the tory, chafed and stormed at the 
rashness of Nat, and the elder Greene, filled with 
anxiety, stood by with, “Thou hast much ener- 
gy, but little judgment, Nathaniel! thou wilt find 
thine head pretty sore ere thou makest an end of 
it!’ There was a pause in the conflict, both had 
arisen to their knees, neither endeavoring to re- 
gain his feet. At length the Englishman having 
freed his right arm, raised it above his head and 
in a moment brandished it above his head, dis- 


playing the keen blade of his clasp knife, which 
he grasped in his hand. Greene caught at it 


and tuted: itaside, its point entering the floor, 
and it snapped in two. Furious at the loss of 
his weapon, Giles suddenly caught his antagonist 
by, the throat with both hands, and casting his 
huge weight upon him hurled him back helpless- 
ly upon the floor. With one hand on his breast, 
the giant held him down, the other being twisted 
in his flowing black curls. Suddenly the fallen 
man jerked up his knees and sent his bulky ene- 
my over his head in a complete somerset; then 
rising to his feet he brushed back the hair from 
his brow, wiped the perspiration from his face, 
and arranging his disordered dress again, took 
his seat amid the bravos of the whole company. 
The Englishman, who had just recovered his 
equilibrium, was chagrined at the coolness and 
‘courage of the young champion, and after vow- 
ing vengeance upon the whole race, left the ho- 
tel, inwardly well aware that if one individual 
could bafile the best endeavors of the strongest 
man in the British army, it would be a hard 
struggle to subdue a nation of such. 

The news that now came to the ears of the 
quiet villagers in the interior of the colonies, 
was every day sounding more and more like war. 
British soldiers in hordes were landing constant- 
ly, and more strenuous and overbearing grew 
their mandates. Young Greene was just enter- 
ing his twentieth year when the tocsin for the 
grand conflict for life, liberty, and sacred honor, 
sounded beside the hearth of the patriot, in the 
harvest field of the planter, and the halls of the 
nation’s assembly. Washington, at the head of 
his unflinching veterans, was marching towards 
Bunker’s Hill, and the sword and the musket 
were snatched, the spade and the plough left in 
the furrow, and “heart within and God o’er- 
head,” was the leading light of the avenging. 

Gilmore had, as well as the rest of the villa- 
gers, become fully aware of the intimacy between 
Nat and Ninnette, and looked upon them with 
rather an evil eye, although he could not but be 
sensible of the trae merit of the young patriot. 
Ever since the combat of young Greene and the 
English sergeant, the former had been looked 
upon as a perfect hero, and at his incitement a 
band of sturdy volunteers were equipped and 
aroused to join the protectors of the land. It 
was the latter part of April, 1775. Nat Greene 
was spending his last evening with the gentle 
Ninnette, previous to his departure on the mor- 
row to aid his countrymen. 
nette, like the elder Greene, was a blacksmith, 


| and, towards the smithy of Gilmore, upon the 


evening in question, spurred a young man attired 
in the uniform of “ King George’s Invincibles,” 


| and in a pompous manner requested that his 


“You 
was the 


animal might be shod immediately. 
seem to be in something of a hurry,’ 


, 


The father of Nin- | 
































reply of Gilmore; “but as I have promised | 
; neighbor Morse to tire his wheel in a half hour, | 
perhaps you had better apply to the next shop, 


| about a mile further along on the road to Bos- 
company, all recognized Sergeant Giles, the ruf- | 


fian Englishman who had so effectually bullied | 


ton, and—” 


“Deuce take Morse and his wagon wheel!” 


returned the Englishman, impatiently. “ But I 


. . ' 
am in a hurry; I bear important despatches. 
Washington I hear is on his way to attack us! | 


Heaven scatter the rebels !”’ 


“Amen!” said the smith, earnestly. ‘But 





as I have informed you, it will be impossible to 
attend to the shoeing of your nag to-night.” 
The stranger mused a moment, and then mut- 
tered to himself, “I can’t be mistaken.” Say- 
ing this, he drew a paper from his pocket and 
handed it to Gilmore. 

“ What is this?” exclaimed the smith. 

“Something that it would not be safe to let 
every one peruse in these times, but I have heard 
that you are a staggch man in the cause of our 
king, and I can trust you. My horse must be 
shod, and I must be within the British camp at 
Lexington to-morrow morning.” 

Gilmore, with an air of surprise, grasped the 
soldier by the hand, and declared that for the 
cause of king George he would neglect every 
other job in the shop. 

“ But you will have a rough ride of it!” 

The stranger remarked that he had learned to 
overlook all the inclemencies of climate and dis- 
advantages of thoroughfare. 

“T will see that you are well prepared for your 
journey. A good cup of tea equal to that the 
foolish rebels wasted in Boston harbor, made by 
Ninnette, will greatly refresh you !” 

“Thanks, sir, for your hospitality, and be as- 
sured it will be remembered, for if I reach Lex- 
ington by sunrise the rebel army will be wholly 
in our power.” 

“Say you so?” said the smith ; “ then indeed 
we have no time to lose!” 

So saying, he began tostirabouthim. Young 
Greene, just then, made his appearance at the 
door of the smithy, and mistaking him in his 
hurry to serve the Englishman, for his boy Zeb, 
Gilmore gave out his orders in the following 
strains : 

“Shoe this horse, Zeb, while I extend the hos- 
pitalities of my house to this gentleman,” and 
taking the sergeant by the arm, ushered him into 
the presence of his daughter. 

Meanwhile, Nat Greene, who enjoyed the mis- 
take of Gilmore, resolved upon acting travestie 
to some purpose, and accordingly lit a lamp and 
began to apply the bellows. 

“I knew something was to pay !” he exclaim- 
ed. “Ifthe ensign gets to Lexington before 
sunrise he will out-do Nat Greene! Old Gilmore 
is a traitor to his country, unfit to be the father 
of my sweet Ninnette. There,” he continued, as 
he drove the last nail, “you will cast off your 
shoes, I’m confident, Dobbin, and then I’ll catch 
this rascal red-coat without much exertion.” 
Having concluded his task, he fastened the horse 
and proceeded to the house, where he found the 
Englishman at tea in the parlor, being consider- 
ed in the light of an especially honored guest. 

“ He will be making love to Ninnette, next 
thing,” exclaimed Greene; “ but, let the squirrel 
sit, time enough yet. Perhaps it might be feasi- 
ble to take the priming out of those pistols be- 
fore matters come to the rough and tumble!” he 
exclaimed as he raised the jfire-dogs of the Eng- 
lishman and examined the charge of each. 

At length, having reconnoitered sufficiently, 
and having called out Ninnette and made her 
che confidant of his plang, in, which she acqui- 
esced heartily, and proffered fer own endeavors 
to assist her gallant lgyer, Nathaniel Greene 
bade his sweet Ninnette good night, promising to 
possess himself of the commission of the British 
spy and make it known to Washington before 
dawn; and, watching the departure of the Eng- 
lishman, he mounted the back of Gilmore’s nag 
and pushed out into the dark. The night was 
cloudy and the wind whistled through the branch- 
es of the trees, while amid the darkness the rain 
drove full into the face of both riders, though 
each, intent upon his purpose, apparently cared 
little for its fury. 

The old sorrel of Greene, knowing every inch 
of ground before him, seemed to be urged by an 
instinct that he was on important business, and 
needed no spurring, but bounded like a grey- 
hound through the village of His rider 
occasionally reined up, to pause and listen, but 
when no clattering hoof could be heard, he again 
pushed on with the exclamation, that “the game 
was ahead somewhere.” Having proceeded sev- 
eral miles at this pace, he descried the object of 
his search just ahead, and travelling at such a 
gait as convinced him that the soldier had but 
little to thank him for in his handicraft. A few 
minutes brought Greene to the side of the officer, 
who, owing to the darkness, did not recognize 
his friend of the preceding evening. 

“Tt is a cursed stormy night,” exclaimed the 
Englishman, as his comrade drew along side. 

“Tt is dark,” returned Greene. “But you 
have gota fine horse! Is he lame ¢” 

“ Yes, thanks to a bungling fellow that shod 
him about two hours ago. I shan’t reach my 
destination to-night.” 

“‘ Supposing we were to change horses! Lex- 
ington is quite a distance, and it isa rough road. 
Old sorrel is even footed and only three years 
old,” remarked Greene. 

“ Who told you I was travelling to Lexing- 
ton ?” interrupted the officer. 

“Never mind about that, you are on our side,” 
was the return. “God save king George! I 
am old smith Gilmore’s apprentice Zeb, who 
shod your horse, and it was so dark that I made 
a bad job of it.” 

“ Bad job, indeed!” said the Englishman. 
“Why, my horse goes lamer every minute, and 
I must be in the camp ere the sun rises; it is of 
vital importance.” 

“ Couldn’t Ido your business for you while 
you go back to the old man’s?” 

“No,” returned the British officer, bursting 
into alaugh. ‘ How well I should look placing 
my despatches in the hands of a verdant country 
blacksmith. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Well, then,” replied the indefatigable Greene, 
I will take 
yours back and shoe him over, and lend you 
mine ; he is fresh as a rose.” 





“ supposing we exchange our horses. 


To this proposition the officer consented, and | 


arriving at a favorable place they both dismount- 
No sooner had Greene seen his comrade 
y upon the ground, than stepping up before 
him and laying his hand upon his collar, he de- 
manded the despatches of Great Britain. 

“Hands off!” growled the soldier. ‘“ Dare 
you delay a soldier of king George? I'll 
blow your brains out at two words more.” 




















“T’m not going to be cruel,” returned Greene, 
“but you do not stir an inch till the papers are 
in my possession; at your peril you refuse.” 

“Don’t throttle me and they are yours,” 
gasped the half breathless officer, as the hands 
of Greene tightened about his neck. 

“Good night to you then and pleasant dreams. 
These despatches are as important for me as for 
you. Imust be in the American camp before 
sunrise!” So saying, Greene leaped into the 
saddle, and turning about to face his antagonist, 
who pointed and snapped his pistol at him, he 
exclaimed: “‘ Ahem, old fellow! you will find 
the bullets that belong in your pistol about the 
old smithy at Long life to George 
Washington! and success to the cause of liber- 
ty.” Thus ending, he dashed off towards Lex- 
ington at break-neck speed, leaving the baffled 
and astonished Englishman in the dark to curse 
the stratagem of the rebel blacksmith. 

A few hours brought our hero to the American 
camp, and as Washington glanced over the pa- 
pers which young Nathaniel Greene placed in 
his hands, he could plainly anticipate the danger 
the veterans would have been in had the intelli- 
gence been detained. 

Next morning that struggle ensued which has 
hallowed the green sod and consecrated with the 
bravest of liberty’s blood every acre within the 
precincts of Lexington. Young Greene was 
foremost and brave as usual. Along in their 
train came the skirmish on the green at Concord, 
then the destruction of the slender bridge, in 
which stratagem cur héro bore an intrepid part. 
Then back to the side of his fond Ninnette, 
young Greqpe hastened to spread wide the alarum 
for battle. Rhode Island had gathered her brave 
ones for the struggle, and Nathaniel Greene was 
elected their leader. 

And now came the parting of the lovers. As 
Nathaniel Greene parted back the bright ringlets 
from the fair brow of Ninnette, and pressed fond 
kisses there, he vowed fidelity and remembrance, 
while she choked back the tears that swam in her 
blue eyes, and returned the pledge with the same 
holy seal upon it. Old Gilmore watched the 
farewell of the pair, and he determined to 
allow no further intimacy between the two, 
but espouse her, if possible, to some English 
officer and make her a lady against her will. 

Bunker Hill had resounded with the cannon- 
ade and the war-cry. Warren had given his life 
drops to his country’s cause, and the retreat, the 
rally, the victory and the defeat, followed each 
other. The smoke rolled away from the battle- 
field, the dead were buried, and again the un- 
flinching were quartered for the defence. And 
opportunely for the recruiting of the decreasing 
numbers of the patriots, came Greene with his 
veteran band. So great had been the coolness 
and precision of Nathaniel Greene, and so far 
had he won the confidence of the commander in- 
chief, that older and more experienced desired 
rather to follow than lead. So at the bivouac at 
Valley Forge, among the bleeding, bare feet ; at 
the passage of the Delaware, amid the intensity 
of the December cold ; at Trenton and at Prince- 
ton, we find the dauntless rebel blacksmith lead- 
ing on the brave under the title of major genoral. 

And now for Ninnette. Within her rustic 
home in the village of , now deserted by 
all who were able to bear arms in the service of 
their country, she dwelt upon every rumor that 
came of the struggle or victory of the patriots. 
Meantime Gilmore had risked his all in the ser- 
vice of Great Britain, and turned the old smithy, 
and even his own residence, into barracks for 
the British. Among those who most pleased his 
fancy was an English ¢aptain, who so ardently 
aroused his admiration as well as showed his 
preference for the gentle Ninnette, that Gilmore 
determined to outroot the affection she had kept 
sacred in her heart for young Greene. 

Ninnette was in despair. She was now an- 
noyed with the addresses of one whom she 4e- 
tested, and who, urged on by her sordid father, 
pushed his presumption into intolerable impor- 
tunity. Nathaniel Greene was amid the thickest 
of battles, beside Lafayette, Washington, and 
Sullivan, and face to face with such foes as Corn- 
wallis and Howe, and only flying reports could 
reach her of him. Her father was a tory and 
distrusted by those of opposite principles, who 
of course, suspected the daughter ; and those of 
his own ignoble creed she could not claim as pro- 
tectors, neither was there any possibility of safety 
in flight, as British refugees were crouching in 
every retreat or ambuscade. She was unwil- 
lingly affianced to the hated Briton, but shrewd- 
ness did not forsake her even in such extremity ; 
for waiting upon him, pouring his wine, and 
kissing the goblet ere he drank, in mock devo 
tion, on their nuptial eve, she contrived to scat- 
ter a mysterious white powder within his evening 
potation, justifying the sin of murder within 
herself as only existing in her act in a faint de- 
gree. She retired at length, leaving the con- 
vivial friends to sip their goblets at their leisure. 
What was the horror of Gilmore next morning, 
to find his friend of the English army, lifeless in 
his chair, glass in hand, and face bloated and 
flushed! No one could account for the strange 
occurrence. Ninnette only knew of his late con- 
vivialities, and his friends could tell nothing, and 
all came to the conclusion that excess had caused 
his death. 

Far to the South, now, amid privation and dis- 
tress, Nathaniel Greene waded amid blood and 
surrounded with woe. At length the crowning 
victory of Eutaw Springs sent the hopeful blood 
in a glad stream to the heart of every patriot, and 
the victorious army following upon the heels of 
the invading foe, Greene’s company again turned 
their faces toward home. Crowned with honors, 
and happy to proclaim the freedom and peace of 
his native land, Nathaniel Greene sought the re- 
treats of Pokanoket, and again basked in the 
eye-light of the faithful Ninnette, who had buried 
her father in a tory’s grave, beside that of the 
British captain. It was meet that two so faith- 
ful throngh all privations should be linked for- 
ever in name and fortune, and at the nuptials of 
Major General Nathaniel Greene aud Ninnette 
Gilmore, the whole country about were united in 
a grand jabilee, and old Pokanoket resounded 
with a “long life!” to the young blacksmith, 
who was the first to espouse the cause of treedom. 
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To make Tomato Figs. 

Pour boiling water over the tomatoes in order to re- 
move the skins; then weigh them and place them ina 
| stone jar, with as much sugar as you have tomatoes, and 
| let them stand two days; then pour off the syrup, and 
| boil and skim it until no scum rises. Then pour it over 

the tomatoes, and let them stand two days, as before, 
| then boiland *kim again, After the third time, they are 
| fit to dry if the weather is good; if not, let them stand 
| in the syrup until drying weather. Then place on large 
| earthen plates or dishes, and put them in the sun to dry, 
which will take about a week, after which pack them 
down in small wooden boxes, with fine white sugar be- 
tween every layer. Tomatoes prepared in this manner 
will keep for years. 





To bottle Fruit. 

Cherries, strawberries, sliced pine-apples, plums, apri- 
cots, gooseberries, ete , may be preserved in the following 
manner, to be used the same as fresh fruit: Gather the 
fruit befors it is very ripe; put it in wide mouthed bot- 
tles made for the purpose; fill them as full as they will 
hold, and cork them tight; seal the corks; put some hay 
in a large saucepan; set in the bottles, with hay between 
them, to prevent their touching; then fili the saucepan 
with water to the necks of the bottles, and set it over the 
fire until the water is nearly boiling; then take it off; 
let it stand until the botties are cold; then keep them in 
a cool place until wanted, when the fruit will be found 
equal to fresh. 





Pine-Apple Jelly. 

Take a perfectly ripe and sound pine-apple, cut off the 
outside, cut it in small pieces; bruise them, and to each 
pound put a teacup of water; pet itin a preserving ket- 
tle over the fire, cover the kettlé, and let them boil for 
twenty minutes; then strain it, and squeeze it through 
a bit of muslin. For each pound of fruit take a pound 
of sugar; put a teacup of water to each pound; set it 
over the fire until it is dissolved; then add the pine-apple 
juice. For each quart of the syrup, clarify an ounce of 
the best ‘singlass, and stir it in; let it boil until, by 


taking some on & plate to cool, you find it @ stiff jelly. 
Secure it as directed 
Tomato Preserves, 

Take the round yellow variety as soon as ripe, scald 
and peel; then to seven pounds of tomatoes add seven 
pounds of wiite sugar, and let them stand over night. 





Take the tomatoes out of the sugar, and boil the syrup, 
removing the scum. Put in the tomatoes, and boii gently 
fifteen or twenty minutes; remove the fruit again and 
boil until the syrup thickens. On cooling, put the fruit 
into jars and pour the syrup over it, and add a few slices 
of lemon to cach jar, and you will have something to 
please the taste of the most fastidious. 





Pear Marmalade. 

To six pounds of small pears, take four pounds of su- 
gar; put the pears into a saucepan with a little cold 
water; cover it, and set it over the fire until the fruit is 
soft, then put them into cold water; pare, quarter, and 
core them; put them to three teacups of water, set them 
over the fire; roll the sugar fine, mash the fruit fine and 
smooth, put the sugar to it, stir it well together until it 
is thick, like jelly, then put it in tumblers or jars, and 
when cold, secure it as jelly. 


To candy Fruit. 

After peaches, plums, citrons, or quinces have been 
preserved, take the fruit from the syrup, drain it ona 
sieve; to a pound of loaf sugar put half a teacup of 
water; when it is dissolved, set it over a moderate fire; 
when boiling hot, put in the fruit; stir it continually 
until the sugar is candied about it; then take it upona 
sieve, and dry it in a warm oven, or before a fire; repeat 
this two or three times if you wish. 





Collops. 

Cut some veal cutlets; fry them a good brown, but not 
too much; take some good gravy, thicken it with a little 
flour, boil it a few minutes; add cayenne, catchup, truf- 
fles, morels, salt, mushroems pickled, grated lemon-peel ; 
simmer this up, just heat the collops through, add what 
gravy came from them, but do not let them boil, or they 
will be hard; add forcemeat balls, hard yolk of eggs; lay 
round little slices of bacon, notched and toasted, and 
sliced lemon. 





Remedies for Consumption. 

Vigorous, daily, but not violent, exercise, and free ex- 
posure to the air, are important. As the great difficulty 
in medicine is in reaching the seat of this disease, fre 
quently inhs'ing certain fumes may be a means of heal- 
ing the lungs. Sitting and sleeping in a room through 
which the fumes of resin, turpentine, or other similar 
gums are moderately diffused, may be of service. 





To make Yeast in the Turkish manner. 

Take a small tea-cupful of split or bruised peas, and 
pour on it a pint of boiling water, and set it in a vessel 
all night on the Jearth, or any warm place. The next 
morning the water will have a froth on it, and be good 
yeast, and will make as much bread as two quartern 
loaves. 





Rhenish Cream. 

Dissolve an ounce of isinglass ina pint of water; add 
the yolks of five egge, the juice and peel of two lemons, 
half a pint of white wine, and halfa pound of white sugar. 
Stir them all together, and let them boil gently, till thick 
enough to put into the mould. 





Barberries, 

Preserve them the same as currants; or they may be 
preserved in molasses. Pick them from the stems, and 
put them into a jug or jar with molasses to cover them. 
The acid soon destroys all taste of molasses. The small 
winter or frost grape may be done in the same manner. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
A Beantifwly Mlustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now fn Its roun- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year hae added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus. 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which BaLLovu’s Pictorial is a weekly visitor. cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a» larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

OF It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fne engravings each week 

(> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us 

(> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, gnd public buildings, north and south 

| as f. presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings. of scenes worthy of framing. 

(7 It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

I> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
{ ber of the fireside where it le a weekly visitor 
| 
| 
} 
| 


I 
ee 


(>> The best writers in the country are engaged ax 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 
[> It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
| weekly paper in the world! 
C7 Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities. ’ 
{> It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings 
(> Thus forming ® paper original in design, and « 
favorite in every part of our Union 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE TELEGRAPH FLAG, 


BY RICHARD WRIGAT. 


There’s a flag richly studded with brilliant stars beaming, 
Prized as life by the States of America’s soil; 

There’s a flag, the red cross, in its majesty streaming, 
The proud, noble ensign of Albion's isle; 

Both glorious and splendid, both hailed with devotion 
By two nations—the oniy Pres two in the world; 

But greater than these, on the bosom of ocean, 
The Telegraphic Flag at the mast-head unfurled. 

Success to the Telegraph Flag! may it grace 

In unparalleled beauty each terminus place. 


Mighty project! to bind in still closer connexion 
The sands long united by commerce and trade; 
And guided by wisdom’s unerring direction, 
An union of interest with fellowship made. 

Now, the casiz, from one shore to the other extending, 
Forming mail-route direct, with a lightning power— 
The dispatch, submarine, some two thousand miles send- 

And receiving reply to the same, in the hour! {ing, 
Success to the Telegraph Flag! may it grace 
In unparalleled beauty, each terminus place. 


Hail! the Telegraph Flag! stars and crosses combining; 
God speed it in full, perfect triumph to wave; 
Green and bright civic wreaths round each brow be en- 
twining 
Of the staunch, toiling men, scientific and brave. 
Be America—England, firm, true friends for ever, 
Daily greeting each other across the great sea; 
Mutual service, their rivalry’s fervent endeavor— 
The stars and cross, quayjered, the flag of the free! 
Success to the Telegraph Flag! may it grace 
In unparalleled beauty, each terminus place. 





SONNET. 


It must be so—my infant love must find 
In my own breast a cradle and a grave; 
Like a rich jewel hid beneath the wave, 
Or rebel spirit, bound within the rind 
Of some old wreathed oak, or fast enshrined 
In the cold durance of an echoing cave :— 
Yes, better thus, than cold disdain to brave,— 
Or worse, to faint the quiet of that mind, 
That decks its temple with unearthly grace. 
Together must we dwell—my dream and I, 
Unknown must live, and unregarded die,— 
Rather than soil the lustre of that face, 
Or drive that laughing dimple from its place, 
Or leave that white breast with a painful sigh. 
Hagriey Coteripas. 


NOBILITY. 

What is noble? That which places 
Truth in its enfranchised will! 

Leaving steps—like angel traces— 
That mankind may follow still! 

E’en though scorn’s malignant glances 
Prove him poorest of his clan, 

He’s the noble—who advances 
Freedom and the cause of man! 
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[Written for The Vlag of our Union.] 
LINDSAY HOUSE. 


BY H. W. BENNETT. 





Tue princely mansion of the Lindsays ex- 
hibited a picture of quietude and repose, on one 
of the September mornings of 1833, that cor- 
responded but little to its usual character of 
noisy cheerfulness. The reason was apparent in 
the fact that nearly the whole family had gone 
out hunting, taking with them the guests who 
were then staying there, with a single exception. 
Although the grounds at Lindsay House were 
beautiful, and laid out in the very perfection of 
English gardening, the house itself was an ob- 
ject of far more interest, from its antique style, 
its splendid paintings, and the rich and rare frag- 
ments of a former age, that had been so care- 
fully preserved by the successive owners of the 
mansion. 

To one of the guests, there was an object of 
still greater interest, in the person of Mary Lind- 
say, the youngest and most beautiful of the fair 
bevy of maidens, who made the glory of Lindsay 
House, and the joy and hope of its owner, as 
well as his pride. If Margaret and Isabella 
were more stately and dignified, and the charms 
of Grace and Marion took the heart more by 
storm, with their buoyant spirits and fearless 
participation of outdoor sports, it was Mary who 
stole upon the senses, as comes a swect south 
wind, laden with fragrance and bringing a soft 
and gentle influence, mild, yet refreshing. 

On this morning, Mary had unaccountably re- 
fused to join in the sport in which she most 
delighted. In vain had her father pressed her 
to accompany him. She gently but decidedly 
refused to go. 

“T fancy the early departure of young Harry 
Cavanagh has something to do with it, papa,” 
exclaimed saucy Grace, “as he has been very 
attentive in this quarter.” 

Mary’s soft eyes entreated her sister’s forbear- 
ance; but the gay girl went on, in spite of the 
lowering cloud on the brow of Mr. Lindsay. 

“Tt is really shameful, papa, and I think you 
ought to stop it. Here are Marion and my- 
self arrived at the venerable ages of eighteen 
and nineteen, to say nothing of our elders here, 
Margaret and Belle, and none of us, I believe, 
have ever had an offer; at least, there is no 
tradition to that effect, that is at all entitled to 
notice! And then to think that Mary—the baby, 
mother still calls her—should be the first to ex- 
perience that distinction—really, I am so affected 
that I cannot go on.” 

“What is all this nonsense about, Grace ?” 
asked the father, sternly. ‘“ Do not tell me that 
the son of Edmund Cavanagh has dared address 
one of my daughters! Speak, Mary, are these 

idle words in your sister, or have you been so 
foolish as to think of this young Cavanagh, 
whom Leeds brought so intrusively to my house, 
and who, I am happy to see, has departed ?” 

Mary sat perfectly still—her eyes fixed upon 
her father’s face, where she now beheld anger 
towards herself for the first time. Grace, 
affrighted by the effect of her light and careless 
words, followed her sisters in their pretty hunt- 
ing dresses of Lincoln green to the court yard, 
aware that any attempt to make peace would 
only increase trouble for poor Mary. She cast a 
contrite look upon her as she left her, and Mary 
smiled back her pardon. Indeed, Mary could 
not believe that her father could hold anger to- 
wards her; although she knew that Harry Cay- 
anagh was not a pleasant name in his memory. 

She knew that Harry’s father, Edmund Cay- 





























































































anagh, had, ina moment of passion, offended 
Mr. Lindsay ; bat she could not conceive of such 
a matter lingering in the mind year after year; 
and she thought with unsuspecting childishness, 
that she could soon heal the breach. Poor Mary! 
her sixteen years had not yet shown her the 
world and human nature as they are. She 
would have been shocked to find how much of 
rancor existed in her father’s heart, and how 
well he remembered Cavanagh’s offence. 

The Lindsay mansion stood upon a rising 
ground, beneath which ran a small river It 
was a large pile of buildings, having been added 
to and altered by each successive owner, but 
with the original style of architecture preserved. 
Inside, the spacious apartments presented gran- 
deur combined wth true English comfort. The 
high ceilings, wide fire-places, and immense 
windows, all told how much the inmates prized 
free ventilation. In the grand dining-room, for 
instance, a bay window occupied the entire end of 
the room, and the drawing-rooms were almost 
equally favored. 

In one of the deep embrasures of the last- 
mentioned apartments, an hour or two after the 
hunting party had departed, Mary Lindsay was 
sitting with her lover. He had feigned to go 
away that very morning, but knowing that she 
was to remain at home, he had returned by an- 
other route, and found her as he expected, alone. 
Not until this day, had Mary entertained a doubt 
that Harry would be approved by her father; 
nor, indeed, by the sanguine light of youth, 
could she even now believe that he would persist 
in his refusal. She was telling Harry this, and 
together they were drawing bright pictures of 
the future. An hour passed all too gbon, and 
it was scarcely a moment after, that Mr. Lind- 
say’s horse was heard approaching the house. 
Mary knew his step, and nearly fainted with 
terror, lest her father should think that she was 
aware of the visit she was to receive from 
Cavanagh. 

“Do not tremble so, Mary,” said the young 
man; “your father is surely too just to visit any 
punishment upon you for what I have done. I 
will go this moment, and tell him all.” 

He rose, and walked out to the court yard, 
just as Mr. Lindsay approached. He met Harry 
with a look of resentment, while the young man 
hastened to explain. 

“There is no need of explanation, Mr. Cav- 
anagh. I see how much honor I may expect 
from one of yourname. I have only to bid you 
good morning.” 

Mortified and incensed, Harry Cavanagh lin- 
gered only long enough to whisper a single sen- 
tence in Mary’s ear, which she was too insensi- 
ble to comprehend, and then turned down the 
shortest, garden path to the road, where his 
horse was awaiting him. Mr Lindsay carried 
Mary to her chamber, and she was soon able to 
comprehend what had passed. Her father 
soothed her with tender words aad caresses, and 
talked to her as one would to a child; and in- 

deed, Mary was scarce more than that. Iithertn 
she had been petted and indulged, and no one 
had ever thought of her being sought by a lover. 
Js was a manifest injustice to her elder sisters, 
dnd they resented it like an insult. But young 
as she was, Mr. Lindsay would not have objected, 
had it not been Harry Cavanagh who sought 
her. In other days Horace Lindsay and Edmund 
Cavanagh were friends. Both loved a fair and 
gentle girl, and for awhile Horace was preferred. 
He woke from a long dream of happiness to find 
that his friend had supplanted him in her affec- 
tions. He never forgave him—never even spoke 
to him afterwards. The injury rankled, even 
when he married Mary’s mother, for even then 
he had but half a heart to offer. And now, 
when he reflected that this was to be brought up 
anew to the memory of all those who knew his 
early mortification ; when he thought how every 
one would speak of his daughter’s lover as the 
son of her who jilted, and of him who outwitted 
him, the proud spirit of Horace Lindsay rose 
against the son as it had against the parents, and 
he inwardly vowed that it should not take place. 
But he found that Mary could not, child as she 
was, be intimidated by threats. She must be 
soothed, caressed into obedience; and he deter- 
mined to appeal to her filial tenderness, rather 
than to her sense of duty. At all events, what- 
ever was the cost, whatever the sacrifice, these 
two hearts must be separated. 

Harry Cavanagh did not know of this feud, 
when he entered Mr. Lindsay’s house as a visi- 
tor. Young Falkland Lindsay, a relative, had 
been invited to pass a few days at the mansion, 
and had declined on the score of having a 
young friend staying with him. Mr. Lindsay, 
with characteristic hospitality, had written to 
him to bring his friend too; and no name was 
spoken until the two young men arrived. Even 
then, Mr. Lindsay’s habitual politeness could 
not be laid aside, and he continued to treat his 
unconscious guest with urbanity, until he sus- 
pected from what dropped from some one, that 
he had been seeking the affections of his daughter. 
This then, was the reason of Mary’s staying 
away from the sport. Nota moment would he 
lose in commanding her to dismiss all thoughts 
of a Cavanagh from her heart. And with this 

full in his mind, he galloped home as soon as 
possible, meaning to take her back with him, 
and interest her in something more suited to her 
age than a lover. The sight of Harry’s horse 
at the gate showed him that he wastoolate. He 
did not doubt that the engagement was already 
made that bound his daughter to the son of his 
enemy. His enemy! There was not a drop of 
blood in Edmund Cavanagh’s veins that would 
not have flowed as freely as water to save the 
life of the Horace Lindsay whom he knew in 
youth. 

Harry returned home after leaving Mary Lind- 
say, on the morning of the hunt. Mr. Cavanagh’s 
estate was about thirty miles from Mr. Lindsay’s, 
and although it could not boast the ancient gran- 
deur of the other, was still very pleasant, com- 
fortable, and in many parts really beautiful. 

Mr. Cavanagh was a fine, pleasant looking, 
elderly man, white-haired and venerable. No 
drop of acid was mixed with his invariable 
sweetness of disposition. He was uniformly 
kind and pleasant to all with whom he was in 


any sort connected. Not a feeling had he ever 
experienced towards Horace Lindsay, save that 
of kindness ; and his only sorrow was that his 
friend should have so interpreted his position as 
to call himan enemy. Harry, whose confidence 
his father had always shared, related all that had 
passed in the few days which he had; spent at 
Mr. Lindsay’s. 

“ Alas !” said Mr. Cavanagh, “‘ can it be that 
the old feud has not yet diedout of Horace 
Lindsay’s heart ?” 

“So it appears,” answered Harry, and pro- 
ceeded with his relation. 

“ He is wrong—always was wrong about this 
matter. Harry, he had been once engaged to 
your mother. He neglected her, and told me 
himself that he had lost his love for her. I 
never interfered, until I knew she was perfectly 
free from her bonds to him. Then he grew 
furious—accused us both of deception, and since 
that time I have never been able to meet his eye. 
He has avoided me as one would a serpent; but 
with all this wrong resting upon my mind, I 
would do anything—make any sacrifice for him 
I so dearly loved in youth.” 

“Father, will you tell Mr. Lindsay this ?” 

“Why should I not? 1 have often longed to 
recover his friendship, and can I doit in a better 
cause than the happiness of his child and mine ?” 


The guests had all departed from Lindsay 
House, and the family restored to its usual quiet 
ways. Mary’s face was a trifle paler than its 
wonted hue, and her spirits had lost something 
of their tone. Her father had been alarmed at 
this, and had treated her with ail possible kind- 
ness and consideration, not even mentioning 
their late dissension. He was alone with her 
now, in the pleasant, sunny, morning room, en- 
livened still further by a bright wood fire. Mr. 
Lindsay was reading at the fireside, with a noble 
hound crouched beneath him on the rug, while 
Mary was vainly striving to busy herself with 
her work. It had fallen from her hand, and her 
father was looking at her over his book, with a 
pitying expression on his face. A stranger was 
announced, and ushered into the room. Mr. 
Lindsay rose and bowed with involuntary respect 
to the dignified, white-haired man who came 
towards him. 

“T perceive that you do not recognize me, 
Mr. Lindsay,” said the stranger, “and perhaps 
my name will bring no welcome. Iam Edmund 
Cavanagh.” 

Mr. Lindsay started, and his proffered hand 
fell to his side. 

“May I ask why Mr. Cavanagh thinks proper 
to awake unpleasant memories, by thus calling 
on one who never solicited that honor ?” 


“The reason lies in the unhappiness of my 
son—my only remaining child—and in the hope 
that two gray headed men may bury the remem- 
brance of a foolish and unfounded enmity before 
they die.” ’ 

“Foolish and unfountled!” repeated Mr. 
Lindsay. 

Hea motioned to Mary to withdraw ; but she 
first caught an almidgt paternal look from the 
stranger, from which she augured a pleasant 
ending to this strange interview. What passed 
between her father and Mr. Cavanagh no one 
ever knew ; but two hours afterward they came 
down the covered walk where she was sitting, 
and by the serene calm upon their faces, she 
knew they were reconciled. Just then, the whole 
bevy of sisters appeared at the gate, returned 
from their morning ride, and as Mary turned on 
hearing their voices, she was electrified by the 
sight of Harry Cavanagh, in the act of lifting 
Belle from her horse. 

“Go, and meet your sisters,” was all that 
Mr. Lindsay said, but he looked still more, and 
when Mary came back, it was with Harry alone. 
He had accompanied his father, but did not ven- 
ture to approach the house, until the length of 
the interview convinced him that it was not a 
hostile one. 

How sweetly looked the bride, as she stood by 
Harry’s side in the grand drawing-room of 
Lindsay House, I cannot describe, although I 
have looked with delight upon the beautiful rep- 
resentations of the artist, which bring all the 
scenes I have recorded before the eye. 





ae 


THE BAMBOO HARMONICON, 


The bamboo harmonicon, or staccato, is a 
curious example of the production of melody by 
simple and unexpected means. Its use, though 
unknown in India, extends throughout the 
Eastern Archipelago; and something similar is 

ossessed, I believe, by the negro slavesin Brazil. 

ighteen to twenty-four flat slips of bamboo, 
about an inch and a half broad, and of gradua- 
ted length, are strung upon a double string, and 
suspended over the mouth of a trough-like 
sounding-box. The roundish outside of the 
bamboo is uppermost, and whilst the extremities 
of the slips are left to their original thickness, 
the middle part to each is thinned and hollowed 
out below. The tuning is accomplished partly 
by the regulation of this thinning of the middle 
part. The scale so formed is played with one or 
two drumsticks, and the instrument is one of 
very mellow and pleasing tone. Though the 
materials are of no value, a good, old harmoni- 
con is prized by the owner like a good old Cre- 
mona, and he can rarely be induced to part with 
it. There was one example, at the capital, of a 
similar instrument formed of slips of iron or 
steel. It was said to have been made by the au- 
gust hands of King Tharawadee himself, who, 
like Louis Seize, was abler as a smith, than as a 
king. The effect was not unpleasing, and strong- 
ly resembled that of a large Geneva musical-box, 
but it was far inferior in sweetness to the bamboo 
instrument.— Atheneum. 


————__ + 2 > ——__——_- 


CULTIVATE CHEERFULNESS. 


An anxious, restless temper, that rans to meet 
care on its way, that regrets lost opportunities 
too much, and that is over painstaking in con- 
trivances for happiness, is foolish and should not 
be indulged. If you cannot be happy in one 


disposition wants but little aid from philosophy, 
for health and good humor are almost the whole 
affair. Many run about after felicity, like an 
absent man losin for his hat, while it is on 
his head, or in his hand. Though sometimes 
small evils, like invisible insects, inflict great 
pain, and a single hair may stop a vast machine ; 

et the chief secret of comfort lies in not suffer- 
ing trifles to vex one, and in presents cultiva- 
ting an undergrowth of small pleasures, since 
very few great ones, alas! are let on long leases. 
—Richard Sharp. 
















































Jane, 1785, the master of ceremonies called at 
my house, and went with me to the secretary of 
state’s office, where I was introduced to the Mar- 
quis of Caermarthen. He invited me to go with 
him in his coach to court. When we arrived at 
the master of ceremonies, the room was full of 
ministers of state, bishops, etc., and you may 
well suppose I was the focus of all eyes. I was 
relieved, however, by the Swedish and Dutch 
ministers, who entertained me with very agree- 
able conversation until the marquis returned, 
when I went with him through the levee room, 
into the king’s closet. The door was shut, and 
I was left with his majesty and secretary of state 
alone. I addressed myself to his majesty in the ‘ 
following words : 





when dry, and especially take care that they are perfectly 


way, be happy in another, and this facility of 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


JOHN ADAMS AND GEORGE I. 


BY GRANT THORBURN. 


I was in my thirteenth year when I read the 


following incident in the Edinburgh Journal, of 
4th June, 1785. Mr. Adams in writing toa 
friend, makes the following statement : 


“At one o’clock on Wednesday, the 10th of 


“*Sir—The United States have appointed 


me minister plenipotentiary to your majesty, and 
have directed me to deliver to your majesty this 
letter, which contains the evidence of it. It is 
in obedience to their express commands, that I 
have the honor to assure your majesty of their 
unanimous disposition and desire to cultivate the 
most friendly and liberal intercourse between 
your majesty’s subjects and their citizens, and of 
their best wishes for your majesty’s health and 
happiness, and for that of your family. I think 
myself more fortunate than all my fellow-citizens, 
in having the honor to be the first to stand in 
your majesty’s presence in a diplomatic charac- 
ter; and I shall esteem myself the happiest of 
men, if Ican be instrumental in restoring an 
entire esteem, confidence and affection; or, in 
better words, the old good nature, and the old 
good humor, between the people, who, though 
separated by an ocean, and under different gov- 
ernments, have the same language, a similar re- 
ligion, and akindred blood. I beg your majesty’s 
permission to add, that although 1 have some- 
times been instructed by my country, it was 
never in my whole life in a manner so agreeable 
to myself.’ 


“ The king listened to every word I said with 


dignity, but with apparent emotion, and answered 
me with more tremor than I had spoken. 


“ «Sir, said he, ‘the language you have now 


held is so extremely proper, and the feelings you 
have discovered, so justly adapted to the occa- 
sion, that I not only receive with pleasure the 
assurance of the friendly disposition of the Uni- 
ted States, but am glad that their choice has 
fallen upon you to be their minister. I have 


always said that I would be the first to meet the 


friendship of the United States. Therefore, 
let the circumstances of language, religion abd 


blood, have their natural, full effect.’ 
“The king turned round and bowed to me, 


and making my last reverence at the door, I 
went to my carriage.” 








Floral Department, 
(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.] 


Zephyr returns, and sheds with liberal hand 

Foliage and buds around, and odorous tlowers ; 

Nurses the purple rose with dewy showers, 

Gilds the bright sky, and clothes the verdant land. 
Francisco De Quevgpo. 





Saving Seeds. 

Choose the best plants for seeds—the most true to their 
kind, and the most perfectly developed; allow the seeds 
to become entirely ripe before gathering them; gather 


dry when put up; store them in paper bags carefully 
labelled, and keep them in a dry cool place. Great care 
is necessary in raising seeds to procure the sorts unmixed, 
as varieties of the same species or similar species are al- 
most sure to mix if planted near each other. If you 
raise more than one kind of pumpkin, melon, squash or 
corn in the same garden, you cannot be sure of pure seed. 





Grafting. 

Grafting may be performed at almost any season of the 
year with scions properly kept; but by far the best time 
in our climate is from the middle of February, in mild 
weather, all along until the middle of May at the North, 
and till the end of March at the South—stone fruits first, 
and other fruits somewhat later. To produce dwarf 
trees, apple is grafted upon paradise (or doncin) stocks; 
the pear upon the quince, thorn, shad-bush or mountain 
ash; the peach upon the plum; the cherry upon the 
cerasus mahaleb, and in general, any tree upon any other 
kindred tree of slower or smaller growth. 





Mulching. 

Mulching is placing mulch or molst litter of various 
kinds upon the surface of the soil over the roots of trees, 
shrubs and herbaceous plants, and is very beneficial. Its 
uses are the retention of moisture, the prevention of in- 
jury by frost, and the protuotion of an equable tempera- 
ture. Strawberries thinly mulched, the crown being 
uncovered, are rendered more productive and continue 
longer in beauty, especially in hot, dry climates Newly 
planted frait trees are often greatly benefited by 
mulching. 


Ants. 

Ants are very great enemies to flowers and flower seeds ; 
but there is no way to attack them save in their own 
strongholds, which must be done ruthlessly. The beat 
method is to pour boiling soap suds upon the ant hills, 
which destroys both the insects and the eggs within the 
nest. In some places the ants are large and abundant, 
and they quickly destroy the beauty of a flower by at- 
tacking the root and heart. 





Pink culture. 

If you water pinks too much their roots become rotten, 
and if you suffer them to become too dry, they become 
diseased. Beware of extremes. The best way is to keep 
them just moist. The tendency of pinks is to spread out 
flat, but if allowed to do so the plants droop and dwin- 
die; better keep them tied up to little sticks. The leaves 
of fine pinks should be rounded, not pointed. 





Gooseberry Bushes. 

To prevent the gooseberry from being attacked by mil 
dew, cover the ground around the roots with a stratum 
of salt hay, two or three inches thick, and allow it to re- 
main through the season. Irrigation once a week with 
soap suds, taking care to sprinkle all the foliage with the 
liquid, will also be beneficial. 


Muscari. 

The Grape Hyacinth. Bulbons-rooied piants that re- 
quire only planting in common garden soil, where they 
may remain several years, flowering every year in suc- 


cession, without any care being necessary in taking 


them up. 

































Sester’s Picnic. 


In the last volume of Randall's Life of Jefferson, the 
following anecdote is given as related by Mr. Jefferson 
* Whilst the question of independence was before con- 
oat it had its meetings near a livery stable. Its mem- 
rs wore short breeches and silk stockings, and with 
handkerchief in hand they were diligently employed in 
lashing the flies from thelr legs. Bo very vexatious was 
this annoyance, and to so great an impatience did it 
arouse the sufferers, that it hastened, if it did not aid in 
inducing them to promptly affix their signatures to the 
t document which gave birth to an empire republic 
he anecdote I had from Mr. Jefferson, at Monticello, 
who seemed @ enjoy it very much, as well as to give 
credit to the influence of the flies. He told it with much 
glee, and seemed to retain a vivid recollection of the se- 
Verity of an attack, from which the only relief was sign- 
ing the paper and flying from the scene.” 





Smikes stood gazing at a new furniture wagon in the 
street, some days since, and finally remarked to a by- 
stander: 

‘That's a very good wagon, but I don’t think it can 
do much.” 

“Why!” said the listener. 

** Because it is so tired,” replied Smikes. 

“Very well spok’n,” added a bystander, “although 
none but such a feo as you would make s0 base an in- 
sinuation.”” 

“Say that again, and I'll box your ears.”’ 

* Well, spring in, if you like; but take care that you, 
like the wagon, do not get tired of the job.” 


RRR eee 


Lord Berkely was once suddenly awakened at night in 
his carriage by a highwayman, who forcing a pistol 
through the window and presenting it clore to his breast, 
demanded his money, exclaiming at the same time, that 
he had heard his lordship had boasted that he never 
would be robbed by a single highwayman, but that he 
should now be taught the contrary. His lordship put- 
ting his hand into his pocket, replied : 

** Neither would I now be robbed, if it was not for that 
fellow who is looking over your shoulder.” 

The highwayman turned round his head, when his 
lordship, who had drawn a pistol from his pocket, instead 
of & purse, shot him on the spot. 


An ignorant fellow, who was about to get married, re- 
solved to make himeelf perfect in the responses of the 
marti; service; but, by mistake, he committed the 
office of baptism for those of riper years; so, when the 
clergyman asked him, in the church : 

* Wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded wife?” 
the bridegroom answered, in a very solemn tone: 

**T renounce them all.” 

The astonished minister said: 

*T think you are a fool!” 

To which he replied : 

** All this I steadily believe.” 


At Toledo, Ohio, on “ the Fourth,’ a reporter, specially 
engaged to report the oration, took down the Declaration 
of Independence, as, it was read, instead. When the 
reading commenced, the reporter began likewise to ply 
his pencil most vigorously, and under the impression 
that it was * the greatest oration, by jingo, that he ever 
had heard.”’ became ape | zealous to report it fully. 
When he wrote it off, from the notes, it was so highly 
embellished that the editor scarcely recognized it, till he 
came to the “ names of the signers,’ reported as the 
* committee of arrangements!” 


eee eee 


A country fellow just come to New York, gaping about 
in every shop he came to, at last came to a policy shop, 
where, seeing only one man sitting at a desk, he could 
not imagine what commodity was sold there, but calling 
to the clerk : 

** Pray, sir,” said he, “‘ what do you keep to sell here?” 

* Loggerheads!” cried the clerk. 

“Do you? answered the countryman, “ by jingo, 
then you have a special good trade, for I see you have 
but one loggerhead left.”’ 


A mischievous boy, having got possession of his grand- 
father’s spectacles, privately took out the glasses; and 
when the old gentleman put them on, finding he could 
not see, exclaimed : 

‘*Mercy on me, I’ve lost my sight!” but thinking the 
impediment to vision might be the dirtiness of the glasses, 
took them off to wipe them, when, not feeling them, he, 
still more frightened, cried out: 

ad Why, what's come now? Why, I’ve lost my feeling, 
too! 

Sir John Hill once te to David Garrick, charging 
him with pronouncing the letter J like U,e. g. wurtue 
instead of virtue. Garrick replied as follows. 

“If ’tis true, as you say, that I injure the letter 
[shan in change my note, and I hope for the better, 
the just rights of letters, as well as of men, 
Shall hereafter be fixed by the tongue and the pen; 
Most sincerely I wish they may both have their due, 
And that J may never be mistaken for U.” 
‘ 


a eer 


The following correspondence is said to have taken 
place between a New Haven merchant and one of his 
customers: 

“Sir, your account has been standing for two years; I 
must have it settled immediately.”’ 

To which, in reply— 

“Sir, things usually do settle by standing; I regret 
that my account is an exception. If it has been standing 
too long, suppose you let it run a little while.” 


Ween eee ® eee 


“You have lost your baby, I hear,” said one gentleman 
to another. 

“Yes, poor little thing! it was only five months old. 
We did all we could forit. We had four doctors, blis- 
tered its head and feet, put mustard poultices all over it, 
gave it nine calomel powders, leeched its temples, had it 
bled, and gave it all kinds of medicine, and yet, after a 
week’s illness, he died.” 

Strange. 

. Aremarkably ugly man, as conceited as silly, sald toa 
late wag, who had sufficient wit for everything but mak- 
ing money— 

“Why, Smith, how thin youare! You'll never pay 
the debt of nature, I’m afraid, but will dry up and blow 
away.” 

“Wall, you will pay that debt, at all events,” said 
Smith, * for you owe nature so litthe.” 


When Mr. Jones, the schoolmaster, boarded at No 101, 
he was continually replying to his landlady’s importuni- 
ties that he had secured a goodly number of pupils, avd 
would soon pay her. Finding that he didn’t come down, 
she consulted old Roger about it, at the same time speak- 
ing of the pupils. 

* Depend upon it, ma’am,” said the old man, “ his pu- 
pils are all in his eye.’ 


A Weather Item.—The court was called. There wasa 
cleud upon the brow of the judge. Silenee rained. Wil- 
liam Mulligan was Aailed, but William was mist. The 
judge thundered. The prosecuting attorney stormed. The 
jary’s labors lightened, but William Mulligan, the brave, 
the good, had fled from the oppressor into the land of the 
free and the home of the brave—New Jersey. 


Voltaire, on hearing the name of Haller mentioned to 
him by an English traveiler at Ferney, burst forth into 
a violent panegyric upon him; his visitor told him that 
such praise was most disinterested, for that Haller by no 
means spoke so highly of him. 

*: Well, well, n'importe,” replied Voltaire, “‘ perhaps we 
are both mistaken.” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
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Sines nccree se 
THE BLACK MENDIC 


The Mysterious Pro! 


BY JOMN N. WILLIAMS, M. 1 





CHAPTER IX.—|cowrmer 
Mordent, who had seen Benton’s k. 
gust, now thought it time to interpose 
ing him by the arm, in a hurried and 
tone, exclaimed ; 

“ We have not come here to look 
try your hand ;” and nervously takin, 
the arm, he led him to the table and 
to him how the game was played. ‘ 
man’s scruples and disgust began to 
and in ten minutes he comprehended 
to make a beginning ; he pulled ou. 
and took from it+two five dollar ¢ 
“On what card shall I place this?” bh. 
Mordent. 

Pee guide you; putit . 

‘e.”" 

Benton laid his money on the . 
dealer slowly turned up the cards. A 
three cards had been turned, a queen \ 
on the player’s side, and Benton saw 
doubled. He now began to enter into 
of the game, and became as eager: 
He won again and again. He play: 

* greatest inexperience, he made the 1 
risks, bat fortune favored him in ever) 

When Mordent’'saw that he was 
engrossed, he quietly slipped away. 
man did not notice the of hi 
ion. In half an hour he had won a lar. 
of money. The other gamblers loo). 
with envy, and even the proprietor of - 
looked on with interest. ‘The dealer .. 
tinued to turn the cards with the sa: 
impassible features as ever. 

Benton was almoat crazy with excite 
eyes seemed almost ready to start fron 
and his whole soul was absorbed in | 
He placed the whole of his winnings ©: 
card; the amount was $6000. 1 
glanced at the proprietor to know if 
accept the stake ; the latter made a si 
affirmative, The other players gathe- 
to see the result of this venture. The « 
tinued to turn the cards slowly. 

At that moment the owner of the 
saloon tarned his eyes towards the do 
tered a stifled cry. Some of the ot! 
their heads and uttered the same ery. 
trie shock appeared to run through th: 
sembly with the exception of Benton, « 
saw nor heard anything. 

A policeman was at the door of the . 
When the proprietor of the establish. 
him, bis countenance expressed the 
alarm. “J am rained,” he murmured 

The inmates of the apartment made 
as if to fly, but the policemen barred t! 
ress. At that moment the dealer turn 
as if by iostinet, 

“Won! Ihave won!” cried Ben 
loud voice. Then seeing the banker n 
he added, “ well, why do you not pay 


The dealer bowed his head, and the ; 
advanced. 
CHAPTER X. 


THE MAGIATRATE. 

“Gewtiemen,” said the captain 
“ make no resistance, or it will be wors 
the house is ia the hands of the police 

Benton turned around, stupetied. |. 
aware that be had been duing anythin 
w the law. “Why do they not ps 
asked a second time, stretching forth bh 
wards his stake, which still remained o: 

“Do not touch that,’”’ said the cap 
police, imperiously; “itis now the p 
the State.” 

“Tt belongs to me,” said Benton 

* Silence I exclaimed many voices r 

“ Gentlemen,” resamed the police 
“ you will have the goodness to give 
names and addresses, that I may know 
find you when we want you. The atto 
eral may require your presence by and 

“ The attorney general 1” cried Bent 
for?” 

“ Bilence |” said the assembly again, 
their own reasons for being submissive 

The master of the establishment wa 


one w give his name ; he did it with ac 


Theo im their tarns the others folle- 


that moment Beawn remembered 
and was astoniahed to find him abse 





